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Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covsred  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
baad. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 
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Institute;  Yet  they  have  Never  Given  Oup  Claims  an  Investigation,  IVIueh 

Less  ottP  monderful  Tpeatment  and  IWedieines — flpe  not 
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They  claim  to  know  something  about  a  thing  of  which  they  really  know  nothing.  It  is  true  we  are  claiming 
a  good  deal  for  our  wonderful  success  as  the  leading  physicians  and  specialists  of  this  country.  We  claim  that 
our  treatment  will  restore  lost  health,  relieve  and  permanently  cure  all  of  those  obscure,  deep-seated  and  com- 
plicated chronic  cases  which  have  so  long  baffled  the  skill  of  the  ordinary  doctors.  But  we  do  not  claim  any 
mysterious  or  miraculous  power.  Our  wonderful  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  up-to-date  physicians, 
carefully  and  systematically  applying  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  all 
diseases  of  a  chronic  nature.  We  do  not  claim  too  much.  We  simply  state  plain  facts  in  plain  words.  We 
are  regular  graduates  in  medicine  and  hold  diplomas  from  the  best  medical  colleges  in  the  world;  and  our 
large  daily  practice — the  largest  in  the  West — has  given  us  a  practical  knowledge  of  chronic  disease  that 
could  be  attained  in  no  other  way,  and  amply  justifies  our  claim.  We  read  disease  like  you  would  an  open 
book,  often  diagnosing  a  case  without  asking  a  single  question 
so  familiar  are  we  with  every  minute  symptom  of  disease. 

For  our  services  we  charge  a  uniform  fee  of  $5  a  month  and 
furnish  all  medicines  free  direct  from  our  own  laboratory. 

Our  strongest  endorsements  are  what  our  patients  say  of  us. 

From  our  Neighbor,  Wyoming. 

Hon,  John  C.  Halm,  Prosecuting  Attorney  tor  Uinta  county, 
Wyo.,  whose  home  is  at  Evanston,  endorses  Dr.  G.  W.  Shores 
and  his  associates  in  the  following  clear  and  concise  language, 
Mr.  Halm  says: 

"My  little  daughter  has  suffered  from  catarrh  for  some  time. 
The  first  we  noticed  of  her  trouble  was  a  cold  in  her  head ;   then 
she  had  what  the  doctors  call  Catarrhal  Fever.     One  attael  ,' 
would  follow  another  so  quickly  that  it  began  to  undermine  her 
health.    Her  appetite  began  to  fail  and  she  would  complain  of  ' 
feeling  very  tired  and  miserable.    Her  nose  would  stop  up  so  bat:  [ 
that  often  she  would  have  to  breathe  through  her  mouth.    Upor 
the  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  she  would  experience  chilly  sensa 
tions.  Such  was  her  condition  when  I  consulted  Dr.  Q.  W.  Shores. 
He  assured  me  that  she  could  be  cured  thoroughly  and  without 
discomfort,  and  I  concluded  to  try  his  treatment,  and,  in  a  word, 
she  began  to  improve  almost  immediately  and  has  continued  to  improve  in  every  way  ever  since  and  is  now 
almost  a  different  girl,  eating,  breathing  and  sleeping  like  a  healthy,  growing  girl  should. 

I  am  pleased  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  experience  with  Doctor  Shores  and  his  associates. 

And  Another  Nearer  Home. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Johansen,  of  Coalville,  Utah,  while  in  the  city  during  conference,  called  on  Dr.  Shores  to  renew 
old  acquaintance  and  gives  the  following  for  publication:  "Some  time  ago  I  was  treated  by  Dr  G.  W.  Shores 
and  associates  for  polypus  in  my  nostril.  The  polypus  had  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  very  painful  and 
uncomfortable  and  greatly  retarded  my  breathing.  Dr.  Shores  entirely  removed  all  traces  of  it  in  a  painless 
operation,  and  there  has  been  no  signs  of  it  returning  since.  I  would  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Shores. 

HOME  TREATMENT  CURES.— Every  mail  brings  scores  of  letters  telling  of  the  splendid  cures  effected 
by  Dr.  G.  W,  Shores'  Perfect  Home  Treatment.  It  cures  others  and  will  cure  you.  Send  stamp  for  Dr,  Shores' 
New  Symptom  List. 

DOCTORS  SHORES  AND  ESTES 

Treat,  and  Cure  Catarrli  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear.  Nose,  Throat,  Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver, 
Bowels,  Kidneys  and  Bladder,  all  Chronic,  Private  and  Nervous  Diseases  of  Both  Sexes  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  $5  OO  A  MONTH  FOR  ALL  DISEASES— MEDICINES  free. 
Doctors  Shores  and  Estes'  Motto  is  :  "A  Low  Fee,  Quick  Cure,  Mild  and  Painless  Treat- 
ment." If  you  cannot  come  to  the  office,  send  stamp  for  Dr.  Shores'  new  symptom  list,  and 
have  your  case  diagnosed  and  get  expert  advice  FREE  ! 

ZION'S    TV^eOICKI-    INSTITUXe, 

DOCTORS  SHORES  &  ESTES, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIANS. 

34  E,  SECOND  SOUTH  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Forenoon,  9  to  12.  Afternoon,  2  to  5.  Evenings,  7  to  8.  Sundays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
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CRETE,  OR  CANDIA. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christianity 
through  the  life,  labors  and  death  of  the 
world's  Redeemer,  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  the    earth    worshiped    a    mul- 


thougn  not  a  very  profitable  study— what 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  myth,  and  from 
its  own  nature  is  seen  to  be  absurdly 
untrue,  cannot  be  deemed  a  desirable 
matter  of  study  with  those    who  have  no 


FAIR  HAVENS,  CRETE. 


tiplicity  of  gods,  having,  if  not  a  new 
one  for  each  month,  at  least  a  distinct 
deity  for  almost  ever\-  incident  and  avo- 
cation of  life.  The  attributes,  the  wor- 
ship and  the    so-called    history  of    these 


time  to  waste.  We  shall  only  say  further, 
therefore,  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
that  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  was  reputed  to 
have  not  only  been  born  but  also  to  have 


various     deities      make      an     interesting  I  died    and    been    buried    on    one    of    the 
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mountain  tops  of  the    island    on    part  of 

the  coast  of  which  the  artist   has    shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture. 

Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  island  of  which 
we  speak.  It  is  about  160  miles  long, 
with  a  greatest  width  of  35  miles,  which 
is  frequentl3-  narrowed  down  to  10  or  12. 
It  has  some  surprisingly  high  peaks,  con- 
sidering its  size,  and  is  generally  moun- 
tainous in  character.  As  every  school- 
boy knows,  it  is  the  most  southerly  por- 
tion of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its 
position  is  one  of  peculiar  geographical 
importance;  for  if  you  will  turn  to  a  map 
or  atlas  you  will  observe  that  i'',  forms 
the  natural  limit  between  the  Archipel- 
ago and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  a 
chief  line  of  natural  connection  between 
the  southern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  ancient  Cretans  were  a  sea-faring 
race,  as  island  inhabitants  are  generally 
apt  to  be;  and  they  were  also  distin- 
guished in  the  beginning  of  authentic  his- 
tory by  their  admirable  government  and 
S5-stem  of  laws.  Though  they  main- 
tained their  independence  during  many 
hundred  years  of  Persian  and  Macedon- 
ian conquest  of  neighboring  states,  the 
Cretans  cut  no  great  figure  in  the  Greek 
history  of  the  period.  At  length,  about 
seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
a  Roman  general  conquered  and  annexed 
the  island;  afterwards  it  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire, whose  headquarters  were  at  Con- 
stantinople. Then  for  a  time  the  Sara- 
cens possessed  it,  but  it  was  recovered, 
and  when  a  later  division  of  spoils  was 
made  among  the  princes  of  the  Crusa- 
ders, this  island  fell  to  one  of  them,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  From  the  lat- 
ter people  the  Turks  won  it  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle,  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Candia  being  the  longest  in  history — 
twenty  years. 


The  islands  which  are-  found    around 

the  coasts  of  Crete  are  mostly  mere  rocks, 
such  as  are  shown  in  the  picture.  There 
is  one,  however,  Gavdo,  or  Clauda 
as  it  was  anciently  kno^\•n,  which  is 
about  five  miles  by  three  in  size,  and 
was  the  se°  of  a  bishop  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  island  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  may  account 
for  the  sanctity  which  later  attached  to 
it.  The  mountainous  character  of  the 
island  of  Crete  renders  its  coast  broken 
and  varied.  There  are  many  rugged  and 
lofty  promontories,  and  projecting  capes 
and  headlands  making  numerous  bays  and 
harbors.  The  southern  coast  has  fewer 
of  these  than  the  other  coasts,  for  it  has 
but  one  well-sheltered  though  small  bay, 
still  called  Kaloi  Limenes,  or  The  Fair 
Havens,  under  which  name  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul.  This 
is  the  scene  presented  in  our  illustration. 
Fruits  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  island, 
both  those  of  the  temperate  and  the 
semi-tropical  zones.  Excellent  woods 
also  form  an  important  element  of  com- 
merce; but  the  fame  of  the  Cretan  wine 
has  departed,  along  with  many  other  ev- 
idences of  former  progress  and  energy. 
The  island  is  singulargly  free  from  ser- 
pents of  all  kinds,  a  privilege  popularly 
ascribed  to  Titus,  the  companion  of  Paul, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  country.  J.    C. 


The  man  who  does  no  good  with  his 
money  helps  the  devil  every  time  he  puts 
a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

The  polite  man  does  a  larger  and  safer 
business  on  a  smaller  capital  than  any 
one  else. 

A  WISE  man  cannot  leave  a  better  leg- 
acy to  the  world  than  a  well  educated 
family. 
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O'SLUTEHRAM'S  PIG. 

On  the  1st  day    of    May,  1866,  in    the 

old  Catholic  cemetery   in  B ,  County 

Donegal,  Ireland,  was  quietly  laid  to 
rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  poor  Jerry 
O'Slutheram.  Donegal  could  boast  of 
weathier  men  than  he,  but  of  few  more 
honest  and  conscientious. 

Jerry's  life,  from  the  cradle,  had  been 
one  of  direst  poverty.  He  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "adversity"  better 
than  any  other  word  in  the  dictionary. 
I  don't  believe  the  poor  man  had  ever 
eaten  a  dozen  square  meals  in  his  life; 
and  the  pale,  pinched  faces  and  half-clad 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  were 
illustrations  in  a  tale  of  misery  which 
very  few  would  care  to  read. 

Ten  acres  of  miserable,  rock}'  land,  a 
half-starved  cow,  a  horse,  a  pig,  and  a 
dozen  chickens  comprised  Jerr}'  O'Slu- 
theram's  farm  and  live  stock.  I  often 
advised  him  to  sell  out;  but  he  would 
never  agree  with  my  suggestions.  The 
place  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
grsat-great-grandfather,  and  on  this  ac- 
count Jerry  refused  to  move. 

A  few  years  before  Jerry's  death  a 
most  devastating  blight  swept  over  the 
countr}',  in  consequence  of  whicli  the 
potato  crop — the  chief  article  of  diet  of 
the  Irish  peasantry — was  entirely  des- 
troyed. 

Jerry  O'Slutheram  had  but  little  to 
blight;  but  what  little  he  had  went  the 
way  of  all  the  rest. 

The  following  winter  his  cow  died, 
and  it  was  onl}-  through  the  generosity 
of  neighbors  that  the  poor  horse  was 
saved  from  starvation. 

What  made  matters  worse,  Jerry  had 
fallen  behind  in  his  rent,  and  eviction 
now  began  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 
Having  completed  my  day's  labors,  I 
strolled  into  Jerry's  cabin  one  evening  to 
have  a  chat  with  him.    He  was  sitting  in 


the  corner  supping  a  bowl  of  dry,  oat- 
meal porridge,  while  half-a-dozen  child- 
ren were  gathered  around  a  large  pot,  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  fighting  for  the 
last  spoonful  of  the  stirabout. 

We  had  been  talking  about  half  an 
hour  when  the  landlord's  agent  came  in. 

"Well,  Jerry,"  he  commenced  abrupt- 
ly,   "what  about  the  rent?" 

Jerry  looked  up  at  him  appealingly. 

"Oim  sorry,  agent,  to  hev  put  ye  to 
the  throuble  av  comin,  an'  thin  to  hev 
nothin  fur  ye.  I  s'pose  )er  toired  lis- 
tenin'  to  that  ould  story;  but,  agent,  it's 
not  in  me  power  to  pay  me  rint  this  year.  " 

"You  have  got  nothing  for  me,  you 
sa)'.      Well,   I  have  received  instructions 

from  Lord  C to    serve    you    with    a 

notice  to  quit.  It's  not  a  pleasant  duty 
to  me,  O'Slutheram;  but  if  I  didn't  do  it, 
there  are  plenty  of  men  ready  to  take  my 
place.  I'll  stay  proceedings,  however, 
for  a  week,  and  if  you  can  raise  half  of 
the  rent  by  that  time,  I'll  try  and  per- 
suade the  master  to  forgive  you  the  bal- 
ance, for  I  know  this  has  been  a  hard 
year  on  the  farmers. " 

'There  is  but  wan  way,  agent,  in 
which  it  wud  be  possible  fur  me  to  raise 
a  little  money,  an'  that  is  to  sell  me 
pig.  She  shud  bring  me  about  four 
pounds — one-fourth  av  the  rint — an'  oim 
willin',  agent,  to  part  wid  her  in  ordher 
to  pay  me  honest  debt.  " 

"Better  to  part  with  the  pig,  Jerry," 
replied  the  agent,  "than  to  part  with  the 
roof  that  covers  you." 

"Well,"  said  Jerr}',  "there  will  be  a 
fair  held  in  the  towm  ni.xt  Widinsday, 
an'  oi'll  sell  the  pig  an'  turn  what  money 
she  brings  over  to  ye  the  followin' 
mornin'.  " 

"Very  well,  Jerr},"  said  the  agent,  "I 
can  depend  upon  seeing  you  at  the  office 
next  Thursday". 

"Ye  ken,  agent.      Good  evenin.'" 
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The  morning  of  the  fair  came,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  Jerry  started  off  with 
the  pig.  In  any  other  country  but  Ire- 
land the  spectacle  would  have  created 
some  amusement;  but  such  scenes  occur 
so  often  in  that  country,  that  the  people 
paid  but  little  attention  to  Jerry  and  his 
three  hundred  weight  of  live  pork.  Jerry 
held  in  his  left  hand  a  straw  rope,  which 
he  had  fastened  round  one  of  the  hind 
legs  of  the  pig,  while  in  his  right  a  long 
whip  served  to  keep  his  spirited  beast 
under  control. 

Jerry  had  been  in  the  fair  about  an 
hour,  when  there  arose  a  or),  "Look 
out!  Look  out!"  An  infuriated  bull 
had  broken  away  from  its  owner,  and 
was  coming  tearing  down  the  street  at  a 
maddened  pace.  The  people  ran  hither 
and  thither,  but  before  poor  Jerry  could 
get  out  of  its  way.  the  bull  had  lifted 
him  upon  its  horns  and  made  him  turn 
a  double  somersault  in  the  air. 

Lucky  for  him,  Jerry  came  down  in  a 
large  mud  heap,  which  the  scavengers 
had  swept  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
was  not  much  hurt.  But  the  pig!  Where 
was  she? 

Mistress  Pork,  finding  no  "strings" 
upon  her,  scampered  around  in  search  of 
something  to  eat.  Coming  across  some 
green  cabbage  leaves,  she  hastily  de- 
voured them,  when  she  was  caught  and 
restored  to  her  owner. 

Evening  came  and  found  the  pig  un- 
sold, and  with  a  heavy  heart  poor  Jerry 
turned  his  face  homeward. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a 
loud  rapping  at  our  front  door,  and  up- 
on inquiring  who  was  there,  I  received 
the  following  answer: 

"Fur  the  love  av  hivins,  Michael,  git 
up.  The  pig  is  sufferin'  terribly,  an'  it 
appears  to  me  as  she'll  niver  see  the 
loight  av  another  day." 

I  dressed  partly  and  hurried  out.     Up- 


on a  straw  bed  near  the  fireplace  lay  the 
pig,    apparently  in    great    agony.      I  was 

looked  upon  by  the    people    of    B as 

being  somewhat  of  a  veterinary  surgeon; 
but  I'll  be  blessed  if  I  could  make  out 
the  nature  of  that  pig's  ailment.  I  ad- 
ministered some  medicine,  but  I  might 
as  well  have  poured  water  over  a  duck's 
back. 

The  pig  grew  worse  every  minute,  and 
finally  I  suggested  to  Jerr}'  that,  in  order 
to   "cure"   her  he  would  have  to  kill  her. 

Jerry  hated  to  do  this;  but  seeing  there 
was  no  other  remedy,  he  and  his  eldest 
boy  held  the  pig's  legs  while  I  drew  a 
razor  across  her  throat.  I  sta3ed  and 
helped  Jerry  dress  her,  and  just  as  we 
were  cutting  her  open  what  should  roll 
out  upon  the  floor  but  a  green  silk  purse 
— which  the  pig  .must  have  picked  up 
among  the  green  cabbage  leaves  she  had 
found  the  morning  befor._  in  the  market- 
place. The  cause  of  the  animal's  sick- 
ness was  then  revealed. 

Mrs.  O'Slutheram  picked  up  the  purse 
and  opened  it,  and  beheld  to  her  great 
delight  nine  bright  sovereigns. 

"You're  a  rich  man,  Jerry,"  I  said. 
"Nine  sovereigns,  and  the  pig  besides." 

"Oim  not  rich,"  said  Jerry;  "oim 
poorer  than  ivir.    I  hev  lost  me  pig" 

"Yes, but  you  have  found  nine  guineas.  " 

"The  mone}-  does  not  belong  to  me." 
he  replied,  solemn)}'.  '  I  hev  found  it, 
'tis  thrue;  but  me  dut\-  now  is  to  foind 
the  owner    an'  restore  it  to  him." 

"You're  a  fool,  O'Slutheram,  I  replied, 
a  little  angry.  You  deserve  to  be  poor. 
Providence  put  that  money  in  your  way. 
The  man  who  lost  it  perhaps  will  never 
miss  the  loss.  I  would  keep  it  if  I  were 
3'ou. " 

"No,"  he  answered,  manfully,  "oi'll 
not  kape  it.  Providence  may  hev  put 
that  money  in  me  wa\';   but    Providence 
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never     intendid    me     to    be      dishonest. 
Oi'll  advartise  for  the  owner.  " 

And  sure  enough  he  did  advertise. 
The  owner  was  found.  He  was  O'Slu- 
theram's  landlord,  who,  when  he  beheld 
Jerry's  honest}-,  would  not  take  a  penny 
of  the  money,  and  forgave  him  the  rent 
besides. 

This  is  my  moral,  and  with  it  I  close  ; 
Hope  on,  though  fortune  against  you  goes; 
If  you  want  money,  don't  sigh  or  cry  for  it; 
It  will  come    in  good  time,   though  the  pig  were  to 
die  for  it.'' 

ll^m.    A.    Morion. 


SHORT    STORIES,    SKETCHES,    ETC. 


Bee's  nirror. 

"Run  up  to  your  room,  Beatrice,  and 
see  what  a  beautiful  present  your  papa 
has  brought  you." 

"Oh,  what  IS  it?"  cried  Bee,  running 
breathlessly  up  stairs.  Bee  had  just 
come  home  from  school  and  did  not  know 
that  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  her. 
When  she  reached  her  coz}-,  well-furn- 
ished room,  she  raised  lier  hands  and 
opened  her  e_\es  wide  with  mingled  sur- 
prise and  delight.  "Well,  if  it  isn't  a 
dresser!"  she  exclaimed  with  glee. 
"How  handsome  it  is!  Walnut  finish, 
too!  and  such  beautiful  carvings'  What 
a  large  mirror.  She  stood  before  the  glass 
and  looked  at  her  image.  As  she  did  so, 
her  bright  smile  was  suddenh'  changed 
to  a  frown  of  displeasure.  When  she 
went  down  into  the  sitting-room  where 
her  aunt  was  sewing,  there  was  a  hot 
flush  on  her   face. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Bee?" 
asked  her  aunt,  with  the  same  anxiety. 
"Aren't  you  pleased  with  \our  gift?" 

"It's  all  very  nice  except  the  mirror," 
said  Bee,  her  face  growing  redder. 
"Isn't  the  mirror    true?      It    seemed    al- 


most a  perfect  reflection    when  I  looked 
into  it.  ■' 

"It  ifn't  though,"  declared  Bee.  "It 
makes  me  look  a  real  fright.  It  shows 
freckles  on  my  face  and  draws  my  mouth 
as  large  as  an  ogre's."  B'ee  was  angry, 
and  so  she  exaggerated.  "It  makes  my 
ears  look  as  long  as  a — a  rabbit's.  Ugh, 
it  makes  me  look  horrid." 

"Well,  I  am  surprised.  I  must  go  up 
and  examine  the  glass." 

They  went  up  to  Bee's  room  together, 
and  standing  before  the  mirror  looked  at 
their  images  reflected  from  its  clear, 
smooth  surface,  making  them  appear  al- 
most as  natural  as  life. 

"Why,  my  dear,  it  is  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  life-like," 
said  Mrs.  Ericksen,  looking  down  at  her 
niece  in  surprise.  "What  fault  have  3'ou 
to  find  with  it?" 

"Do  you  call  that  a  likeness  of  nie?" 
asked  Bee,  scornfully.  "Why  yes,  my 
dear,   it  is. " 

"But  see  those  freckles." 

"The  glass  is  so  true  that  it  shows 
them  more  plainl}-;  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  mirror." 

"Our  old  glass  never  made  them  show 
like  that,"   pouted  Bee. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  but  then,  our  old 
glass  never  was  a  ver}-  good  one.  " 

"I  hate  such  a  mirror,"  declared  Bee, 
turning  away  pettishly. 

"Wh}-,  child,  you  do  not  want  a  mirror 
to  represent  you  different  from  what  \ou 
are,  do  you?  You  are  not  a  homely 
girl,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
face;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  want  a 
glass  that  would  reflect  more  beauty  than 
you  possess. 

"You  want  a  mirror  that  speaks  the 
truth." 

Bee  looked  down  at  the  carpet,  in  deep 
thought  for  a  young  girl,  and  presently 
looked  up  with  a    changed  countenance. 
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"You  are  right,  aunty.  I  would  rather 
have  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  truth.  " 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Never 
form  an  opinion  of  yourself  that  is  not 
based  on  real  facts." 

Bee  said  no  more;  but  mentally  re- 
solved to  profit  by  the  lesson  she  had 
learned.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  apply 
general  principles  to  every  experience 
in  life.  It  is  the  small  things  that  make 
the  trouble,  and  so  Bee  found  it  a  day 
or  two  later  when  reading  her  Bible. 
Suddenly  she  closed  it,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table,  with  such  an  impatient  ges- 
ture that  it  drew  her    aunty's    attention. 

"You  look  as  if  your  reading  hadn't 
pleased  you,"  Mrs.  Erickson  remarked, 
after  looking  at  Bee's  somber  face. 

"The  Bible  doesn't  always  suit  me," 
Bee  faltered.  "In  fact,  it  seems  quite 
disagreeable  sometimes." 

"I  am  pained  to  hear  you  say  so;  but, 
of  course,  I  would  rather  have  you 
speak  frankly  of  such  things  than  to 
brood  over  them  secretl}-.  Will  you  tell 
me  why  you  feel  so  bad  about  the  Bible'" 

"Because  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  am 
so  bad,  so  wicked." 

"Perhaps  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Bible." 

"Why  not?"  Bee's  eyes  almost  flashed. 

"Do  3'ou  remember  our  conversation 
about  the  new  mirror  the  other    da}'?" 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment,  not 
knowing  whether  to  be  angry  or  not. 
Presently  her  face  brightened. 

"Oh,  you  mean,  aunty,  that  the  Bible 
is  a  looking-glass,  in  which  we  see  our- 
selves as  we  really  are?"  she  half-as- 
serted and  half-inquired. 

"Yes,  that  is  my  meaning;  and  the 
Bible  never  flatters  us  any  more  than  au 
excellent,  truth-telling  mirror  does.  It 
reflects  our  hearts  faithtuUj'.  So  we 
ought  not  to  find  fault  with  the  Bible, 
but  mend  our  ways." 


I  see,"  returned  Bee,,  thoughtfully, 
and  she  never  forgot  her  aunty's  little 
"mirror  sermon,"   as  she  called  it. 

Ellie  Morrison. 


The  Dog  Thor. 

Man}-  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  little 
cottage  near  the  se  i  shore  a  widow  and 
her  son.  The  boy's  name  was  Daniel. 
He  was  a  ver}-  obedient  child,  and  their 
home  seemed  almost  a  perfect  little 
heaven. 

Daniel  had  for  a  long  time  wished  for 
a  dog;  but  his  mother  was  poor  and 
unable  to  buy  anything  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  child,  much  to  her    sorrow. 

One  stormy  evening,  as  the  boy  and 
his  mother  were  sitting  by  the  fireplace, 
they  heard  a  scratching  noise  at  the  door. 
The  widow  went  to  see  what  was  there, 
thinking  some  weary  traveler  had  lost 
his  way  and  wanted  shelter.  But  when 
siie  opened  the  door  what  do  you  think 
she  saw? 

It    was  a  weary    traveler,  to    be    sure 
but  not  such  as  she  expected,  for  in  came 
a  young,  black  dog.      It  was  so    pleased 
to  find  shelter    that    it    jumped    around 
wagging  its  tail,  and  throwing    mud    all 
over  the  room. 

Daniel's  mother  alwa}'s  kept  her  home 
neat  and  tidy,  and  to  have  a  dog  come 
in  and  throw  mud  all  over  the  carpet 
raised  her  housekeeping  ire.  She  at  once 
took  the  broom  to  drive  out  the  intruder; 
but  the  pup  had  evidently  seen  the  like 
before,  for  he  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  what  the  broomstick  meant.  He 
crawled  into  every  nook  in  the  room,  all 
to  no  avail;  so  he  had  to  seek  refuge  at 
last  in  the  furthest  corner  under  the  bed. 

Daniel  pleaded  to  let  the  dog  remain 

It  was  too  storm}',  he  said,  to  drive  it 
out  tonight.  His  mother  consented;  but 
it  must  come  out  and  have  the  mud    re 
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moved  from  it.  Daniel  accordingly  gave 
the  little  tramp  a  warm  bath,  after  which 
it  lay  before  the  fire  drying  its  glossy 
black  coat. 

Next  day  the  dog  was  advertised,  but 
no  one  ever  claimed  it.  Daniel  named 
it  Thor,  and  the  two  became  very  much 
attached  to  each  other.  The  widow  felt 
quite  safe  when  Thor  was    with    Daniel. 

Years  passed  by.  Daniel  had  grown 
into  his  teens,  and  Thor  had  grown  to 
be  a  large  Newfoundland,  the  pride  of 
the  village.  The  dog  was  known  for 
miles  along  the  coast,  for  he  had  saved 
a  number  of  lives.  Daniel  and  his  mo- 
ther had  come  to  the  belief  that  they 
could  not  do  without  Thor. 

When  Daniel  was  fourteen  years  old 
he  left  his  fishing  boats,  and  took  ser- 
vice as  sailor  on  his  Uncle  Jacob's  ship; 
for  he  had  now  become  large  enough  to 
trust  himself  farther  out  on  the  mighty 
ocean.  The  day  that  he  was  to  set  sail 
had  arrived,  and  he  bade  his  mother  and 
Thor  farewell  with  tears.  His  mother 
stood  on  the  shore  watching  until  the  last 
vestige  of  the  ship  was  out  of  sight.  She 
then  returned  to  her  home,  feeling  very 
sad,  but  consoled  herself  by  thinking 
she  would  at  least  have  Thor  for  com- 
panionship and  protection. 

But  that  afternoon  Thor  was  missing 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Where 
could  he  be?  The  widow  was  all  alone  j 
now,  and  a  mile  away  from  her  nearest 
neighbor;  but  she  put  her  trust  in  God, 
and  at  nights  would  sit  gazing  into  the 
fire  and  thinking  of  Daniel  and  Thor. 
If  only  the  dog  had  been  with  her  darl- 
ing boy! 

Weeks  passed  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  Thor.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Daniel.  His  first  chance  to  mail  one 
was  from  Holland.  He  stated  that  Thor 
was  with  him;  for  when  they  had  sailed 
several  leagues  from    land    a    large    dog 


was  seen  coming  toward  the  ship.  Dan- 
iel saw  it  was  Thor,  and  got  the  captain 
to  take  him,  as  he  was  already  the 
favorite  of  all  on  board. 

Months  passed  before  she  heard  again 
from  Daniel;  but  one  day  a  letter  came 
stating  that  he  would  be  home  to  spend 
Christmas  and  New  Year  with  her. 

The  day  the  ship  was  to  arrive  was 
stormy,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  come  to  shore.  The  night  low- 
ered dark  and  tempestuous.  Would  the 
vessel  weather  that  rolling  sea?  All  de- 
pended upon  keeping  her  in  deep  water. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  was  seen 
to  be  sinking.  All  day  it  lay  there  get- 
ting lower  and  lower,  yet  none  dare  ven- 
ture to  the  rescue.  There  were  only 
three  forms  to  be  seen  on  board.  The 
crew  had  evidently  taken  to  the  boats 
and  been  drowned,  for  several  bodies 
were  washed  ashore.  Who  could  the 
survivors  be?  It  was  Daniel,  Jacob, 
and  Thor.  Daniel  was  tied  to  a  piece 
of  mast  and  Thor  was  laj'ing  close  at 
his  feet.  Jacob  was  wondering  how  to 
get  the  bo}'  safely  home  again,  a  task 
which  seemed  utterly  impossible  now. 
He  was  his  mother's  only  child,  her  only 
comfort,  and  ere  morning  dawned  again 
he  must  drown  with  the  rest  and  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  might)-  deep.  O 
what  could  be  done,  the  ship  was  sinking 
fast' 

Just  then  an  inspiration  c?.me  to  Jacob. 
Thor  had  swum  farther  out  than  this  to 
catch  them.  Could  he  not  bring  his 
master  safely  to  land?  To  stay  on  board 
was  certain  death,  which  mattered  little 
to  the  old  man,  but  to  the  boy,  just  be- 
ginning life — he  would  risk  it! 

Jacob  loosed  Daniel  from  the  mast, 
and  lashing  him  and  the  dos,'  together, 
let  them  down  into  the  might\-  waters. 
Both  struggled  bravely  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  but  the  mighty  waves 
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broke  over  them.  Daniel  at  length  be- 
came helpless,  but  Thor's  true  heart  did 
not  give  up  until  they  reached  the  shore. 
Amid  tears  of  jov,  both  the  doi;  and  his 
master  were  carried  to  the  widow  s  honK-, 
by  the  strong  arms  of  fishermen.  It 
was  feared  that  Daniel  was  drowned,  but 
he  was  at  length  restored  to  life.  And 
no  eyes  looked  more  anxiously  and  lov- 
ingly into  his  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  next 
morning,  than  did  those  of  faithful  Thor. 
Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  Uncle 
Jacob  and  the  ship. 

Kate  Siixder^aard. 


HAMBURG'S  CHERRY  FEAST. 

There  are  perhaps  comparatively  few 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  who 
have  ever  seen,  or  whose  parents  have 
ever  seen,  the  city  of  Hamburg.  But 
•many  of  them  know  of  it,  for  it  is  Ger- 
many's greatest  seaport,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Europe  and  of  the  whole 
world.  Well,  many  years  ago,  the  great 
city  of  Hamburg  was  surrounded  by  a 
hostile  host,  whose  leader  had  made  many 
savage  threats  as  to  what  he  would  do 
witn  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  might 
happen  to  fall  into  his  hands.  They  had 
resisted  with  the  stubbornness  of  despair, 
merchants  and  all  others  having  taken 
their  turn  in  the  trenches.  Their  food 
was  all  gone,  indeed  for  many  days  the 
people  had  been  living  upon  the  merest 
morsels,  barely  enough  to  hold  body  and 
soul  together.  Early  one  morning  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  was  returning 
wearily  to  his  home  after  a  night  spent 
upon  the  fortifications.  He  realized  that 
the  end  of  the  struggle  was  near,  for  the 
townspeople  were  starving,  and  although 
the  enemy  had  declared  that  the  obsti- 
nate city  need  expect  no  rneioy,  still  it 
was  believed  that  at  least  the  women 
and  children  would  be  spared,  while  the 


men,  though  surrendering  as  prisoners, 
would  hardly  all  be  killed;  and  this  pro- 
spect was  more  inviting  than  to  die  like 
rats  in  a  cage.  Passing  through  his 
pretty  garden,  this  merchant  noticed  that 
his  cherry  trees  were  covered  with  ripe 
fruit,  and  he  bethought  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure the  eating  of  those  cherries  would 
afford  the  thirsty  besiegers;  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  by  means 
of  his  fruit  he  might  save  his  city.  To 
think,  in  those  exciting  moments,  was 
to  act.  He  assembled  three  hundred  of 
the  children  of  the  city,  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  loaded  them  with  boughs 
bearing  luscious  cherries.  The  city's 
gates  were  opened  to  permit  the  depar- 
ture of  the  strange  procession.  As  they 
approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the 
latter  suspected  some  trick  and  prepared 
to  put  the  advancing  innocents  to  death 
in  fulfillment  of  his  cruel  vow.  But  when 
the  little  ones  drew  near,  and  he  saw 
their  pale,  thin  faces,  white  as  their  own 
white  robes,  he  thought  of  his  own  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 
His  soldiers  saw  his  hesitation,  and  their 
parched  throats  were  soon  being  mo  s- 
tened  and  cooled  by  the  peace-offering 
which  the  children  brought.  Then  a 
mighty  shout  went  up  throughout  all  the 
camp;  and  it  was  known  that  what  the 
valor  of  the  Hamburgers  had  failed  to 
accomplish  had  been  done  b}' their  kind- 
ness and  pity.  The  enemy  was  con- 
quered; and  as  an  escort  to  the  little  vic- 
tors on  their  return  went  wagon  loads  of 
provisions  for  the  starving  people  and 
an  offer  of  a  peace  treaty  which  next  day 
was  solemnly  signed.  During  many 
years  afterward  the  "Feast  of  the  Cher- 
ries" was  observed  by  the  people  of  Ham- 
burg on  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  Children  dressed  in  white 
marched  through  the  streets  bearing  fruit- 
laden  boughs;  but  instead  of  being  borne 
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down  with  sorrow,  and  giving  their  cher- 
ries to  rough,  foreign  soldiers,  as  on  the 
original  occasion,  they  were  filled  with 
gladness  and  joy,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  the  cherries  themselves. 

C. 


MARQOT. 

(CONCLUKKD    FROM   PAGE    248.) 

So  Margot  Blair  found  her  school-girl 
days  at  an  end  and  herself  accorded  all 
the  privileges  of  a  come-out  young  lady. 
When  the  at  home  day  came  round  again 
she  and  Maudie  agreed  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities between  them,  and  then 
Margot  found  that  she  had  no  more 
"young  Browns"  to  put  up  with,  and 
really  enjoyed  herself  immensely. 

And  about  a  week  after  this,  something 
very  unlooked  for  happened,  for  Mrs. 
Blair  received  a  letter.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  Mrs.  Blair  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters,  but  this 
was  an  out-ofthe-common  letter,  and 
served  to  set  the  entire  family  completely 
by  the  ears.  For  it  was  from  a  very  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Blair's,  who  wrote,  after 
a  silence  of  many  3'ears,  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Mary:  It  is  many  years 
since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you,  and  as  I  chanced  to  hear  of 
j'our  address  a  few  days  ago  from  a  friend, 
I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  see 
if  you  had  forgotten  me. 

"I  am,  as  you  perceive,  still  alive,  but 
in  the  enjoyment  of  very  indifferent 
health.  I  suffer  a  good  deal  from  rheu- 
matic gout,  which  is  a  very  wearing  and 
painful  complaint,  and  which  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  never  have.  I  have  left 
my  own  house  and  come  to  live  here — 
("3he  dates  from  Ramsgate,"  Mrs. 
Blair  interpolated) — where  I  have  a  nice 
house  and  see  such  people  as  find  me 
out — chief!}',  I  fancy,  with  a  view  to  my 
last  will  and  testament." 


"Horrid  old  thing,"  said  Gwen,  with 
a  sniff. 

Mrs.  Blair  went  on  reading.  "One  of 
my  reasons  for  writing  to  3'ou  is  to  re- 
mind you  that  I  have  a  sort  of  an  idea 
that  one  of  your  children  is  my  god-child. 
If  she  is  a  nice  gir),  and  not  gushing 
and  giddy,  I  would  like  her  to  come  to 
me  for  a  short  visit,  say  from  Monday  to 
Saturday.  If  I  like  her  I  can  keep  her 
longer,  but  I  am  too  delicate  now  to  put 
up  with  people,  particularly  young  people, 
who  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  my  ways 
and  peculiarities. 

"I  should  like  to  have  your  answer  by 
return  of  post,  if  you  are  at  home,  and 
do  pray  let  the  young  lady  come  on 
Monday  next  without  fail;  don't  on  any 
account  let  her  get  anything  extra  for 
the  occasion,  and  if  my  god-child  is  not 
the  most  sensible  of  your  girls,  send  me 
the  one  that  is. 

"Your  old  friend,  Margaret  Crofton- 
Chubb." 

"Well,  I  do  call  that  a  most  imperti- 
nent epistle,"  exclaimed  Ethelwyn,  in 
disgusted  accents. 

"Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb  was  always  very 
eccentric,"  her  mother  returned.  "A 
most  eccentric  woman.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  of  her  for  years  and  quite 
thought  that  she  had  forgotten  all  about 
us.  She  was  really  more  your  father's 
friend  than  mine.  She  used,"  she  added 
reflectively,    "to  be  a  ver}'  rich  woman." 

"And  which  of  us  is  her  god  child?" 
Maudie  enquired. 

"Margot.  That  was  why  she  was  called 
Margot.  Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb  thought  it 
such  a  pretty  form  of  the  name,  'Mar- 
garet. '" 

"Then  will  Margot  have  to  go?"  Gwen 
asked. 

"I  really  think  it  would  be  as  well," 
the  mother  answered.  "It  might  mean  a 
nice    little    legacy.      And  I    daresay    the 
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poor  old  lady  is  dull  and  lonely,  though 
it  is  true  she  has  many  relations  of  sorts.  " 

"Then,  do  you  want  me  to  go  mother?" 
Margot  asked. 

"I  wish  you  to  do  just  as  you  please 
about  it,"  Mrs.  Blair  replied.  "I  think 
it  would  be  very  kind  if  you  were  to  go." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  must  go.  Margot," 
put  in  Gwen  imperiously.  Gwen  was 
anxious  on  the  subject,  for  during  the 
following  week  they  were  invited  to  a 
ball,  and  it  was,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  her  turn  to  stay  at  home. 

"Yes,  I'll  go,"  said  Margot;  "I  dare- 
say I  shall  get  on  very  well    with    her." 

"And  you'll  remember,  Margot,  that 
Mrs.  Crofton-Chubb  is  an  old  lady  and 
has  old  fashioned  ideas  about  most 
things.  " 

"Yes,  don't  be  too  clever,  Margot," 
laughed  Gwen,  "she  might  think  the 
Brown  episode  most  unmaidenly  and 
even  immodest. " 

CHAPTER     III. 

So  Margot  Blair,  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  invitation,  left  her 
mother's  house  to  pay  her  visit  to  a  total 
str?<nger. 

Mrs.  Blair  and  Maudie  went  to  the 
station  and  saw  her  off.  "You  will  be 
sure  to  get  something  to  eat  in  Loudon." 
Mrs.  Blair  said  anxiously  just  before  the 
train   started. 

"Oh,  \es,  mother,"   Margot  replied. 

"And  remember  that  you  must  on  no 
account  speak  to  any  one;  you  cannot 
be  too  careful,"  Mrs.  Blair  continued, 
still  anxious. 

"Oh,  yes;  but  don't  worry  about  me. 
Think  of  little  Brown  whenever  you  feel 
inclined  to  fidget." 

"And  you'll  send  us  a  wire?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  laughing  outright  at  the 
look  in  her  mother's  face. 

It  occurred  to  Mrs.   Blair  for   the  very 


first  time  in  her  life  as  the    train    b'egan 

to  move  out  of  the  station,  that  Margot 
was  growing  handsome — yes,  positively 
handsome.  She  gave  or  half  gave  ex- 
pression to  her  thoughts.  "How  well 
she  looks  today, "  she  remarked  to  Maudie. 

"Margot  will  be  a  ver}'  handsome 
woman.  I  always  said  so,"  returned 
Maudie  without  hesitation. 

And  in  due  course  the}'  received  a  wire 
to  say  that  the  child  had  arrived  safely 
at  her  destination.  This  was  followed 
by  a  letter  which  told  them  that  Mrs. 
Crofton-Chubb  had  received  her  very 
kindl}',  and  that  she  was  sure  she  should 
get  on  very  well  with  her. 

And  before  the  end  of  the  week,  there 
came  a  highly  characteristic  epistle  from 
the  old  lady  herself. 

"With  your  permission,"  it  said,  "I 
will  keep  Margot  on  a  longer  visit.  She 
suits  me.  She  stands  fair  and  square  on 
her  own  feet,  and  that,  after  the  dis- 
gusting sycophancy  which  I  have- had  to 
endure  for  years  past,  is  a  new  and  de- 
lightful experience,  and  one  of  which  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  tire  for  a  long  time. 
As  you  have  so  many  girls,  you  will  be 
able  to  spare  one  of  them  to  me,  and 
from  what  Margot  tells  me,  I  feel  sure 
you  will  be  very  well  able  to  get  on  with- 
out her  for  some  little  time.  Therefore, 
I  don't  apologize  for  not  letting  her  come 
back  as  soon  as  we  first  intended." 

"She  is  cool,  '  was  Ethelwyn's  com- 
ment. 

"Rich  people  often  are,"  her  mother 
replied. 

But  cool  or  not,  with  her  eccentric 
god-mother  did  Margot  remain  until  her 
mother  and  sisters  began  to  think  that 
she  never  meant  to  come  home  again. 

Several  times  when  writing  to  her, 
Mrs.  Blair  hinted  that  she  was  afraid 
she  might  be  out-staying  her  welcome, 
and  every  time  that  she  did  so,  so  surely 
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did  Mrs.  Crofton  Chubb  write  and  pro- 
test that  she  could  not  spare  her  god- 
child yet  awhile,  and  she  would  therefore 
be  infinitely  obliged  by  her  raotlier's 
allowing  her  to  remain  a  li'tle  longer. 
From  Ramsgate  they  moved  to  London, 
and  Margot  was  badly  needed  to  see 
after  getting  the  new  flat  into  order.  So 
it  was  not  till  nearly  a  year  had  gone  bv, 
that  Mrs.  Blair  one  fine  morning  in  June 
received  a  telegram  to  say  that  Margot 
would  be  home  at  seven  o'clock. 

They,  that  is  Mrs.  Blair  and  Maudie, 
went  to  the  station  to  meet  her,  when 
surprise  number  one  awaited  them. 
Margot  was  traveling  first-class.  "Very 
nice  of  her  god-mother  to  take  her  ticket, " 
was  the  mother's  first  thought. 

Then  came  surprise  number  two. 
Margot  was  traveling  with  a  maid.  "How 
foolish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
her  with  an  escort.  '  was  Mrs.  Blair's 
second  thought. 

Surprise  number  three,  however,  Mar- 
got kept  until  they  got  home. 

"How  do  you  think  I  look,  mother?" 
she  asked,  when  she  had  taken  off  her 
hat. 

"  My  dear  child.  "  Mrs.  Blair  returned. 
"I  never  saw  anyone  so  altered  or  so 
improved  in  all  my  life.  You  have  grown 
so  handsome.  " 

"My  god-mother  thought  I  had  better 
come  home,"  said  Margot,  apparently 
not  noticing  her  mother's  remark. 

"Well,  you  have  made  a  regular  visita- 
tion,"  the  mother  answered. 

"Oh,  but  not  for  that  reason.  The  fact 
is,  mother,  with  your  consent.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  married  next   month." 

"To  be  married?"  Mrs.  Blair  cried. 

"You,  Margot!"  cried  the  three  girls  to- 
gether. 

"Yes,  I — see,"  taking  a  iarge  photo- 
graph from  her  traveling  bag,  "this  is — is 
the    man.      What  do  you  think  of  him?" 


"Why,  he  is  glorious!"  exclaimed 
Maudie  excitedly. 

"And  his  name?"  her  mother  asked, 
feeling  in  an  unaccountable  way  that  she 
was  now  quite  outside  her  daughter's 
life. 

"Is  Viscount  Hedenham,"  said  Mar- 
got softly. 

One  piece  of  jewelry  Lady  Hedenham 
always  wears — it  is  a  band  of  gold  round 
her  left  wrist  which  has  her  husband's 
Christian  name  set  in  diamonds  around 
it.  And  within  is  engraved  as  a  text 
these  words: 

"Every  man's  life  is  a  fairy  tale  writ- 
ten by  God's  fingers." 

y.  5.     If'p/ier. 


A  BLIND  MAN  RECEIVES  HIS  SIGHT. 

In  the  town  of  New  Pitsligo  a  branch 
in  the  Scottish  Conference  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
lived,  in  the  year  1893,  William  Gerrie. 
He  has  resided  there  for  fifty  six  years, 
and  had  been  for  several  months  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a  severe  sickness  which 
was  making  him  ver}'  weak  in  body. 
The  doctor  of  the  town  called  on  him 
daily,  but  at  last  this  doctor  gave  him 
up,  saying  he  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
and  said  one  day  that  the  patient  would 
not  live  more  than  an  hour.  This  re- 
mark caused  much  excitement  in  the 
household,  and  it  was  rumored  through- 
out the  town  that  the  man  was  dead. 

Brother  Birnie  and  I  went  down  to  see 
the  sufferer.  We  found  him  alive,  but 
he  was  very  low.  Still  he  knew  us  both, 
and  asked  us  to  pray  for  him,  as  he 
thought  he  was  dying.  We  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  that,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will 
He  would  restore  him  to  health.  As 
we  prayed  we  felt  the  power  of  God  with 
us,  and  were  impressed  by  His  Spirit  to 
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tell  this  man  that  he  would  get  better 
again,  and  that  he  would  be  restored  to 
his  usual  health  and  strength,  living  to 
see  the  day  when  he  would  have  the 
privilege  of  being  baptized  |for  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins  b}-  the  quthorit}'  of 
God.  and  become  a  member  in  His  king- 
dom. 

From  that  time  he  grew  better  and 
stronger  every  day.  We  explained  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  him,  in  as 
plain  a  way  as  we  could,  and  he  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  doctrine 
which  we  as  Latter-day  Saints  believe. 
He  said  he  believed  in  baptism  by  im- 
mersion for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
desired  when  he  got  a  little  stronger  to 
have  this  ordinance  administered  to  him. 
This  man  had  been  blind  for  thirty  years, 
and  was  unable  to  do  any  work.  He  was 
in  danger  of  his  life  as  he  walked  along 
the  streets.  We  promised  him  when  he 
entered  the  waters  of  baptism  that  the 
Lord  would  restore  his  sight  to  him,  and 
that  this  would  be  a  great  testimony  to 
him  of  the  divinity  of  this  work. 

In  the  month  of  August,  lSii3.  he  grew 
so  much  better  and  stronger  that  he  ap-  1 
plied  for  baptism.  Two  Elders  from 
Salt  Lake  City  were  laboiing  as  mis- 
sionaries in  New  Pitsligo  at  this  time. 
They  led  this  man  to  the  ri\er  two  miles 
from  town  and  baptized  him  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  He  acknowledged  to 
me,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water 
that  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw 
the  Elders  and  Brother  Birnie  stand  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  he  could 
see  to  walk  home  as  the  others  did. 

This  man  is  alive  today.  He  has  read 
the  Book  of  Mormon  through  and  also 
the  Bible,  and  has  written  several  letters 
to  the  Saints  in  Zion.  He  is  a  very 
true  and  faithful  Latter-day  Saint,  and 
can  bear  a  faithful  testimon}'  to  the  di-  i 
vinity  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  power  of  I 


God  through  obedience  to  the  principles 
of  the  same. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  it  does  me 
good  to  relate  this  remarkable  case  of 
healing.  It  is  one  among  man}'  evi- 
dences to  me  that  this  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  that  His  power  today  is  mani- 
fested to  his  servants  and  children  here 
on  earth.  John  Murray. 


THE  PAYMASTER'S  TRAIN. 

Creak!  clank!  grind!  The  wheels  la- 
bored, the  engine  puffed  desperately  un- 
der the  great  pressure  of  steam  playing 
upon  its  valves  and  pistons,  the  brakes 
swung  around  loosely,  and  the  train 
pulled  forward.  There  was  a  sharp, 
swishing  sound  in  front  as  the  snow- 
plow  cut  the  drifts  and  sent  them  flying 
in  great  swathes  on  both  sides  of  the 
track,  masses  of  it  shooting  high  into 
the  air  and  falling  in  a  thick  hail  of 
white  clods  to  the  ground. 

For  a  few  rods  the  train  dragged  pain- 
fully on;  then  with  a  mighty  jerk  it 
came  to  a  standstill. 

"It's  no  use."  said  the  engineer. 
"We  might  as  well  try  to  bunt  through 
a  mountain  as  that  wall  of  snow.  It's 
packed  hard  as  iron. " 

He  reversed  the  lever  and  the  train 
tried  to  respond  to  the  guiding  motor 
with  great  jerks  and  convulsive  breaths 
of  steam  that  woke  living  echoes  in  tlie 
desolate,  snow-covered  wilds  for  miles 
around. 

"By  George,  I  believe  we're  stuck,  " 
said  the  engineer.  The  plow  had  cut 
the  snow  from  the  path,  piling  it  high 
on  either  side;  but  the  jar  of  the  back- 
ing train  had  dislodged  the  loose  snow, 
shattering  the  drifts  underneath,  and 
both  had  caved  in  under  the  wheels  and 
on  to  the  track  at  the  rear,  shutting  the 
train  in  between   banks  of  packed  snow. 
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"You  mean  that  we  can't  get  out?" 
asked  the  paymaster. 

That's  about  the  English  of  it,"  said 
the  engineer.  She's  under  every  inch 
of  steam  she  can  carrj'  and  ain't  mak- 
ing an  astonishing  sight  of  headway 
either.  " 

"What's  to  be  done?" 

"No  way  of  helping  matters  except  to 
send  back  for  another  engine." 

"But  how?" 

"Telegraph  from  the  station  back 
here,  if  the  wires  ain't  down;  if  they 
are,  send  a  couple  of  men  on  snow 
shoes.  They  could  make  it  by  tomor- 
row and  have  the  engine  back  here  by 
next  day  this  time." 

The  paymaster  looked  aghast.  "I 
can't  take  either  the  time  or  risk,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "I've  promised  the 
men  their  pay  before  Christmas,  and  be- 
sides  " 

The  engineer  made  no  reply,  but 
shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 
The  paymaster  understood.  He  thought 
seriously  a  moment,  his  face  darkened 
by  an  anxious  frown. 

"If  there's  no  help  for  it.  the  best 
thing  is  to  act  at  once,"  he  said  finally 
to  himself.  He  stepped  into  the  bag- 
gage-car where  the  detective  stood  on 
guard  before  the  company's  safe,  beck- 
oning at  the  same  time  to  the  conductor 
on  the  platform.  The  three  held  a  ser- 
ious consultation.  When  it  was  ended 
the  conductor  came  out  and  spoke  to 
two  of  the  trainmen,  who  hurriedly 
equipped  themselves  and  started  back 
along  the  track. 

"Don't  drop  a  word  about  the  money 
at  the  station,"  said  the  conductor  in 
final  caution.  "There  are  too  many 
rough  fellows  hanging  about  the  place, 
and  we  don't  want  any  more  risk  than 
we're    shouldering    now.        If    the     tele- 


graph lines  are  down,  go  right  on. 
We'll  have  to  stand  the  risk  of  waiting 
here  till  you  get  us  another  engine.  It 
won't  do  to  let  the  station  people  know 
what  we  have  on  board,  so  we  can't  ask 
for  assistance  from  them." 

The  two,  with  promises  of  caution, 
proceeded  on  their  way,  and  the  rest 
prepared  to  make  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  in  the  limits  of  the 
close  blockade,  hoping  that  the  friendly 
telegraph  might  bring  quick  relief  to 
them  in  their  desert  and  snow-bound 
prison.  The  situation  was  indeed  a  try- 
ing one.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
building  a  branch  of  the  Great  North- 
western Railway,  and  though  the  track 
had  been  laid  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way  across  the  region  which  it  traverses, 
still  a  great  stretch  of  trackless  waste 
spread  out  before  the  line  of  rail  ending 
in  the  present  terminus,  anil  now  that 
the  snow  had  come  another  summer 
would  be  needed  for  its  completion. 

It  had  been  customary  during  the  per- 
iod in  which  the  \\ork  was  going  on  to 
pay  the  hands  regularly  at  the  middle 
of  each  month.  But  at  the  end  of  six 
months  the  actual  money  subscribed  at 
first  for  the  enterprise  had  dwindled  to 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  though  great 
figures  stood  opposite  the  names  of  the 
shareholders  in  representation  of  the 
amount  of  stock  possessed  by  each,  it 
had  been  a  difficult  task  to  procure  the 
actual  funds  as  rapidly  as  the  expensive 
enterprise  made  call  for  money,  and  for 
the  past  two  months  the  company,  had 
been  remiss  with  the  salaries  of  the 
workmen,     the     most     of     whom     found 

themselves  at  the  little    town  of    M , 

which  made  the  present  terminus,  in  a 
very  forlorn  condition.  Recentl}'  there 
had  been  made  a  great  effort,  and  at 
length  the  amount,  which  came  to  some- 
thing like  thirty    to    forty  thousand  dol- 
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lars,  had  been  raised  to  relieve  their 
need. 

The  train  that  bore  the  money  had 
come  through  so  far  in  one  of  the  heav- 
iest snowfalls  of  the  season,  and  in  that 
region,  noted  for  heavy  storrris,  this 
meant  something  indeed  exceptional. 
Nearly  a  hundred  miles  this  side  of 
their  journey's  end  they  had  been 
"caught  in  the  blockade,"  and  as  ths 
little  station  five  miles  back  was  the 
only  point  of  civilization  between  this 
spot  and  the  nearest  depot,  there  was 
nothing  now  but  to  content  themselves 
in  their  present  circumstances.  Equip- 
ped with  a  sleeping  and  dining  car,  a 
good  cook  and  plentiful  provisions,  this 
seemed  to  promise  no  very  serious  task; 
but  there  were  considerations  of  re- 
sponsibility that  would  make  one  or  two 
of  those  on  the  train,  at  least,  draw 
easier  breath  when  the  dreary  "wait" 
should  be  at  an  end. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?  Candy? 
Going  to  fill  the  youngsters'  stockings?" 

Ben  Holden  woke  up  with  a  start.  It 
was  his  brother-in-law's  voice,  and  Ben 
recognized  it  with  something  of  a  shud- 
der. He  had  sent  Ben  out  of  doors  a 
few  hours  before,  telling  him  to  keep 
out  of  sight  and  sound  for  the  night  on 
pain  of  a  "fine  thrashing,"  and  now  Ben 
was  here,  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 
It  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had 
not  fallen  asleep,  for  he  might  have 
watched  for  Rock's  footstep  and  slunk 
out  in  time,  but  the  place  was  so  warm 
and  cosy  there  under  the  counter,  and 
the  sense  of  security'  under  his  sister's 
watchfulness  so  secure,  that  he  had 
dropped  into  a  doze  and  then  into  deep 
slumber  without  knowing  it.  Rock  had 
gone  out  some  two  hours  before,  telling 
his  wife  to  mind  the  little  shop  which 
he  kept  for  the  railway  company,  till  he 
came  back,  and  she  had  told  Ben  to  stay 


there  with  her  for  company.  It  was  a 
trying  ordeal  for  Judith  to  have  her 
brother  so  treated,  but  it  was  not  the 
first  humiliation  she  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  man  she  had  married,  and 
she  had  learned  by  painful  experiences 
in  the  past  to  submit  as  patiently  as 
she  might  to  his  will.  It  had  been  a 
long  and  agonizing  trial  during  the  two 
years  of  her  married  life,  to  see  her 
husband's  character  unfold  its  baseness 
in  successive  acts  that  had  left  her 
hardly  a  remnant  of  esteem  or  respect 
for  him.  This  cruelty  had  been  capped 
by  bringing  her  to  the  lonely  station  in 
the  far  north-west,  away  from  civiliza- 
tion and  friends,  where  she  had  onl)- 
the  comfort  that  was  afforded  her  by 
the  companionship  of  her  brother,  her 
husband's  society  making  small  solace 
for  the  greater  trials  occasioned  by  his 
cruelty.  Ben's  presence  was  the  one 
comfort  in  her  loneliness,  and  even  this 
was  made  a  half  trial  to  her  by  Rock's 
brutality  to  the  orphaned  boy. 

Sensing  her  feeling,  it  had  become  a 
favorite  pastime  of  her  husband  to  pick 
flaws  in  Ben's  conduct  and  punish  him 
continually,  the  slightest  occasion  serv- 
ing as  a  pretext.  Today  he  had  been 
unusually  severe,  and  Ben  had  been  glad 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  while  he  was  in 
sight.  Just  at  dusk  an  errand  had 
taken  him  away  from  the  house — some- 
thing unusual  and  important  seemingly 
— as  it  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the  cus- 
tom brisker  than  ever  in  the  shop. 

He  must  have  entered  noiselessly  b}' 
the  back  way  upon  returning,  Ben 
thought,  or  Judith  would  surely  have 
given  him  warning.  He  had  probabl}' 
sent  her  upstairs  at  once,  and  she  had 
not  dared  to  speak  to  wake  him  for  fear 
of  the  punishment  Rock  had  promised 
in  case  of  seeing  Ben  around  before  an- 
other daylight. 
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Ben's  legs  were  cramped  as  he  lay 
tucked  under  the  counter,  with  Judith's 
shawl  for  a  head  rest;  but  he  dared  not 
risk  a  motion,  with  the  man  he  dreaded 
standing  almost  within  arm-reach  of 
where  he  lay.  For  an  hour  almost  he 
lay  in  a  torture  of  fear,  listening  to  the 
talk  of  customers  as  they  came  and 
went,  and  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  last  one  were  gone  and 
the  shop  closed — the  only  chance  that 
offered  itself  for  an  escape  from  his  pre- 
sent position.  Then  presently  some- 
thing occurred  to  completely  chain  his 
attention,  and  he  forgot  his  own  plight 
in  the  interest  of  the  talk  which  he  was 
overhearing.  It  was  late,  and  gradually 
the  customers  had  thinned  out,  only 
one  being  at  the  counter  at  present, 
and  a  moment  after  the  door  had  closed 
upon  a  departing  one,  Ben  heard  some- 
one say  in  a  whisper: 

"Is  that  little  party  going  to  come  off 
tonight  up  at  the  train  or ?" 

"Shh!"  Rock  said  fiercel}'.  "Not  if 
you  play  the  idiot  and  tell  the  town 
about  it  beforehand." 

"There's  no  one  around  to  hear,"  said 
the  other,  speaking,  however,  in  a  low- 
er tone.  "What's  the  program  you've 
decided  "n  anyway?  Anything  new 
from  Smith?" 

"Yes.  I  met  him  and  the  train  cook 
an  hour  ago,  and  he  saj's  ever3'thing  is 
all  right  for  our  plans.  " 

"How  did  they  manage  to  slip  away?" 

"They  told  the  others  they  were  going 
to  come  back  here  for  something  to 
make  a  Christmas  on  the  train  tomor- 
row, and  got  permission  on  condition 
they'd  be  back  by  midnight." 

"Do  you  s'pose  we  can  manage  'em 
all?" 

"Easy  enough.  There's  only  four 
now,  with  Sam  and  the  cook  out  of  the 
way.       Then,      besides,     it's      Christmas 


eve,"  he  said  significantly,  "and  I  guess 
none  of  them  will  refuse  a  little  of  the 
good  cheer  I've  had  sent  toda}'  to  the 
train,  and  they  won't  need  more  than 
one  glass  of  it  to  make  them  sleep  fast 
till  tomorrow.  By  the  time  they  wake 
up  we'll  be  through  with  our  work,  and 
none  of  them  the  wiser." 

"If  our  plan  should  fail  and  they 
should  resist?" 

"Well,  there's  five  of  us  to  four  of 
them,  and  the  advantage  of  a  surprise 
on  our  part  as  well.  But  even  if  we 
should  fail,  there's  no  harm  done.  We 
will  all  be  masked,  and  suspicion  would 
naturally  fall  on  the  rough  element  that's 
here  rather  than  the  company's  em- 
ployees. If  we  succeed  all  we've  got 
to  do  is  to  hide  the  money  safely  accord- 
ing to  our  plans,  lie  low  for  a  while  till 
the  affair's  blown  over,  and  then  get 
away  to  some  other  country  and  enjoy 
our   spoils." 

"What  time  have  you  planned  to  be 
at  the  train?" 

"About  one  o'clock.  That  gives  me 
time  to  close  up  here  and  the  place  to 
get  quieted  down  before  it's  time  to 
start. " 

"Perhaps  Joe  and  I  had  better  meet 
you  some  ways  down   the  track?" 

"Yes;  be  at  the  switch  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  I'll  join  }'ou  there." 

Ben  heard  Rock  accompanying  the 
man  to  the  door,  still  talking  to  him  in 
a  low  tone. 

The  door  leading  into  the  back  pait 
of  the  house  was  open,  and  it  was  only 
an  instant's  work  for  Ben  to  crawl  from 
under  the  counter  and  into  the  next 
room.  Once  there,  he  slipped  noise- 
lessly up  the  narrow  staircase  to  his 
sister's  room.  Judith  was  awake,  list- 
ening anxiously  in  fear  lest  he  might 
have  been  discovered  and  subjected  to 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  brute  whom  they 
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both  feared.  She  listened  to  Ben's  re- 
cital of  the  talk  downstairs  with  grief 
and  indignation. 

"I  knew  he  was  bad,  Ben;  but  I 
hoped  I'd  never  live  to  see  him  a  crim- 
inal. Oh,  Ben,  to  think  it  should  have 
been  my  lot  to  marry  a  thief!  I'd 
rather  have  died  than  live  for  this. 
He's  treated  me  terribly,  but  I've  stayed 
with  him  thinking  all  the  time  it  would 
change  and  he  would  do  better;  but  it 
only  grows  worse,  and  I  feel  I'm  sacri- 
ficing all  the  dignity  and  good  of  my  na- 
ture in   submitting  'o  his  treatment." 

"Oh,  Judy,"  said  Ben,  clasping  his 
arms  tightly  about  his  sister's  neck  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  comfort  her,  "if  you 
and  I  could  only  go  away." 

"I've  thought  of  it  thousands  of  times, 
Ben;  but  I  can't  do  it.  I've  no  money 
to  go  with,  and  nothing  to  take  care  of 
us  both  with  either.  Besides,  if  I  did 
try  to  run  away,  Ben,  he  would  follow 
me  and  find  me  out  if  only  for  revenge. 
I  know  his  nature  well  enough  for  that. 
I've  thought  it  all  out  dozens  of  times, 
Ben,  and  it  won't  do." 

"But,  Judy,  he  said  tonight  he  was 
going  away,  and  perhaps  if  he  does  he'll 
leave  us  behind. " 

A  thrill  of  hope  came  into  the  girl's 
voice.  "Oh,  Ben,  if  it  could  only  hap- 
pen! I'm  afraid,  though,  that  he  will 
make  me  go  where  he  does.  He  hasn't 
told  me  of  this,  but  when  the  time 
comes  he  will  drag  me  with  him,  if  only 
because  he  knows  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  free.  But,  Ben,  I  believe  before 
I  would  stay  with  him  after  this  I 
would " 

She  did  not  finish,  for  Ben  had  put 
his  hand  across  her  lips. 

"What  would  I  do,  Judy,"  he  asked, 
"if  anything  happened  to  you?" 

Judith  kissed  him  loving])'.  "There, 
Ben,     I'm    only    talking.      I'll    never  do 


anything  of  my  own  free  will  to  make 
you  unhappy. " 

"Judy,"  said  Ben,  suddenly,  "couldn't 
someone  put  a  stop  to  what  he's  plan- 
nine?  That  would  settle  the  whole 
affair.      Maybe  if  we  told  somebody " 

"There's  no  one  we  could  tell,  dear, 
unless  it's  those  people  on  the  train.  I 
wouldn't  dare  trust  any  of  the  men  here 
with  the  secret;  if  they  knew  there  was 
money  there  I'm  afraid  they  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  join  with  Rock  and  the  others 
to  try  and  get  it.  I've  been  trying  to 
think  of  a  way  to  warn  them  out  there; 
but  there's  no  one  hut  myself  to  do  it, 
and  if  Rock  should  happen  to  come  up 
here  and  find  me  gone,  you  know  what 
it  would  mean  for  both  of  us." 

"Why  couldn't  I  gO''  He'd  never 
know  I  was  out  of  the  house." 

(TO    BE  CONCLUDED.) 


The  carrier-pigeon,  when  traveling, 
never  feeds.  If  the  distance  be  long,  it 
flies  on  without  stopping  to  take  nutri- 
ment, and  at  last  arrives  thin,  exhausted, 
and  almost  dying.  If  corn  be  presented 
to  it,  it  refuses  to  eat,  contenting  itself 
with  drinking  a  little  water  and  then 
sleeping.  Two  or  three  hours  later  it 
begins  to  eat  with  great  moderation, 
and  sleeps  again  immediately  afterwards. 
If  its  flight  has  been  very  prolonged,  the 
pigeon  will  proceed  in  this  manner  for 
forty-eight  hours  before  recovering  its 
normal  mode  of  feeding. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
military  engagements  and  love  engage- 
ments. In  one  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
falling-in,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  falling-out. 

The  great  duty  of  life  is  not  to  give 
pain. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


GROWTH   OF  THE   C/\THOLIC  CHURCH. 

^^HE  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
\^  in  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of 
'*'  much  gratulation  for  the  members  of 
that  church.  In  Europe  the  success 
which  that  bod}'  has  had  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  religion  in  the  United  States 
is  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
people.  Free  laws  and  the  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty  are  credited  with  the 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

The  writer  remembers  hearing  the 
Prophet  Joseph  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  view  which  some  entertain,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  would  thrive  best 
in  the  midst  of  persecution.  His  view, 
as  he  expressed  it,  was  that  if  the 
Church  could  be  favored  with  full  religious 
liberty,  and  have  a  fair  field  for  the 
spread  of  its  principles,  it  would  grow 
much  faster  than  it  would  where  severe 
measures  were  used  against  it  and 
mobocracy  waged  war  against   it. 

The  Prophet's  views  find  illustration 
in  the  reports  concerning  the  progress 
of  Catholicism.  There  was  a  time  when 
penal  laws  were  on  the  statute  books 
against  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  These  have  been  greatly 
modified,  and  there  is  very  little  of  this 
to  contend  against.  Still  the  Catholics 
do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  in 
the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  as  they 
enjoy  in  our  favored   land.        The    influx 


of  Catholics  from  Europe,  their  unity, 
and  the  possession  of  the  ballot,  have 
made  them  a  power  in  the  land,  so  much 
so  that  an  organization  has  arisen  of 
late  years,  known  as  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  use  influence  against  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
to  check  the  power  of  its  members.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
Catholic  church  still  increases. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
millions  of  people,  governed  by  fourteen 
Archbishops  and  seventy-one  Bishops, 
served  by  more  than  ten  thousand  priests, 
in  fourteen  thousand  places  of  worship, 
and  having  about  a  million  of  children 
and  students  under  instruction  in  five 
thousand  schools  and  colleges  in  these 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  religious 
liberty  which  the  Catholics  enjoy  in  this 
land  has  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of 
that  religion.  Its  priests  and  nuns  devote 
their  entire  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
religion.  Everything  else  is  subordinate 
to  it.  For  a  Catholic  priest  to  leave  the 
service  of  his  ministry  and  engage  in 
any  other  pursuit  is  something  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen.  l^Hien  a  man  accepts  the 
office  of  a  priest,  it  becomes  a  life  ser- 
vice with  him,  and  he  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  his  associates  and  superiors 
in  the  priesthood  to  an  extent  that 
would  astonish  Latter-day  Saints  if  the 
same  control  were  enforced  in  our 
Church.  Remarks  have  been  made  by 
some  parties  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church  concerning  the  authoritv 
of  the  Priesthood.  Some  persons  seem 
to  think  that  we  are  too  strict.  But 
when  the  practice  of  our  Church  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  some  of  the  other 
churches,  the  requirements  of  our  Church 
are  very  mild  in  comparison. 

If  the  Catholic  Church    has    had    such 
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success  in  spreading  its  principles  and 
obtaining  converts  to  its  doctrines 
because  of  the  freedom  it  lias  enjoyed 
and  the  favorable  character  of  the  laws 
of  this  countl-y,  we  can  imagine  wha*; 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  preached  by  authority  from  Him, 
would  be,  if  prejudice  and  opposition 
ceased  to  be  exhibited  against  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


PURE    AIR    AND    HEALTH. 

Our  climate  has  obtained  great  credit 
as  possessing  great  virtue  in  curing 
people  inclined  to  be  consumptive. 
When  the  Latter-day  Saints  first  came 
to  these  mountains  it  was  an  almost 
constant  practice,  when  traveling,  for 
people  to  make  their  beds  on  the  ground 
and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoy 
their  sleep  without  the  slightest  bad 
consequence;  in  fact,  those  who  indulged 
in  this  practice  enjoyed  excellent'  health, 
and  there  were  many  cases  of  persons 
with  weak  lungs  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption who  were  cured  by  sleeping  in 
the  open  air. 

But  changes  have  occurred  in  the  feel- 
ings of  many  of  the  people.  People  who 
have  come  from  other  lands  and  where 
they  have  been  brought  up  with  the  idea 
that  night  air  is  hurtful,  sleep  in  close, 
badly  ventilated  rooms  and  breathe  im- 
pure air,  and  the  results  in  man}' families 
are  very  injurious.  Children  are  more 
liable  to  disease,  and  grown  people  are 
not  as  healthy  as  they  should  be.  There 
are  many  people  who  seem  to  be  afraid 
of  pure  air.  They  appear  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  it  will  hurt  them.  They 
cannot  bear  a  window  opened  in  their 
bedroom  at  night,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  taking  cold. 

Now,  experience  has  proved  that  such 
ideas  are  all  wrong.  It  is  not  proper 
that    people    should    sit    or    sleep    in    a 


diaft;  but  one  cannot  have  too  much  of 
pure  air,  and  every  bedroom  should  be 
ventilated  and  the  occupant  should  have 
a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  air.  There 
are  now  six  sanitariums  in  Germany,  so 
we  are  told,  at  which  consumptives  are 
treated  by  constant  exposure  to  air  at  a 
low  temperature;  currents  of  cold  air  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  bedroom  at 
night,  and  during  the  day  as  much  time 
is  §pent  m  the  open  air  as  possible. 
The  pure,  cold  air  quiets  cough,  lessens 
temperature,  arrests  night  sweats,  im- 
proves the  appetite,  and  modifies  or 
arrests  the  course  of  the  disease.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  experience  of  the 
patients  at  these  places  which  are  devoted 
to  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

Those  of  our  people  who  crossed  the 
plains  with  wagons  will  remember  how 
healthy  they  were  when  they  thus 
traveled,  what  good  appetites  they  had, 
and  how  free  they  were  from  coughs  and 
colds.  Many  sickly  people  who  traveled 
in  this  manner  had  their  health  com- 
pletel}'  restored  and  became  rugged  and 
strong,  because  thej'  lived  so  much  in 
the  open  air;  and  in  this  mountain 
country  our  air  is  so  pure  that  it  is  most 
refreshing  to  breathe  it  in   abundance. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  by  neglecting 
such  plain  rules  of  health  as  the  breath- 
ing of  pure  air  there  should  be  sickness 
and  feebleness  among  a  people  who 
ought  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  people. 


You  don't  have  to    be    disagreeable  to 
be  good. 

The  best  kind  of  glory  is    that    which 
is  reflected  from  honest}'. 

It  is  better  to  work  today  than    worry 
about  tomorrow. 

The  man  who  can  set  himself  to  work 
has  one  of  the  tiest  trades  there  is. 
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THE  SEGO  LILY. 

Strange  how  impulses  that  have  slum- 
bered for  a  score  of  3'ears  start  suddenlj' 
into  consciousness  at  the  touch  of  one  of 
nature's  million  of  fairy  wands.  What 
for  instance  arouesd  in  nie  toda}'  the  de- 
sire to  go  off  on  the  hills  and  dig  se- 
goes?  Perhaps  the  bright  April  sun- 
shine, perhaps  the  sight  of  slowl}-  thaw- 
ing snow-banks  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, perhaps  the  joyous  clamor  of  a 
group  of  lads  not  yet  in  their  teens. 
Something  seen  or  unseen  brought  the 
longing  into  my  mind;  and  true  to  its 
old-time  .  habit,  my  mouth  began  to 
water. 

But  I  did  not  go.  It  was  Sunda}'; 
and  then,  you  must  know,  I  have 
reached  an  age  when  one  is  supposed 
to  have  a  certain  dignity  that  would 
forbid  clawing  the  earth,  like  a  rabbit, 
no  matter  how  delicious  the  little  bulb- 
like root  that  might  reward  such  pains. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  going  to  the  hills 
in  propria  persona,  I  set  memory  free; 
and  was  soon  in  the  regions  of  child- 
hood, which,  viewed  from  the  altitude 
of  care  and  anxiety  where  I  am  today, 
seem  like  one  long  sun-shin}'  day. 

Among  a  thousand  scenes  that  crowd 
upon  me  from  that  happy  land,  I  pick 
out  one.  It  represents  a  barefooted, 
sun-browned  boy  following  a  herd  of 
cows  to  the  "Sand  hills."  As  he 
emerges  from  the  dust,  I  observe  a  din- 
ner-bucket in  one  hand,  and  a  "digger" 
in  the  other.  He  is  urging  those 
sleepy-eyed  animals  forward  at  a  rate 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  such  no- 
tion as  that  they  are  hungry.  It  is 
rather  he  that  is  hungry — with  a  hunger 
peculiar  to  this  season  of  the  year. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  is  to  be  seen 
kneeling  on  the  shady  side  of  a  tall  sage 
brush,  where  experience  has  taught  him 
the   largest    segoes    grow.      Placing    the 


pointed  end  of  his  stick  near  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  he  bears  his  whole  weight 
on  the  other  end,  and  thus  sinks  his  dig- 
ger into  the  soft  ground  six  inches  at 
one  impulse.  Then  with  a  sudden  twist 
he  brings  up  a  heap  of  soil,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  the  coveted  bulb.  He 
can  hardly  wait  to  clean  it,  which,  how- 
ever, he  hastily  does  by  tearing  off  its 
outer  coat.  Then — well,  the  flavor  of 
the  sego — a  rich,  cream-like  flavor — lin- 
gers in  his  memory  after  twenty  years, 
and,  as  I  observed  above,  makes  one's 
mouth  water. 

During  certain  tedious  stretches  in  the 
sermon  todav,  my  mind  wandered  again 
and  again  to  the  sego  lily.  How  ap- 
propriate, thought  I,  that  this  little 
gem  should  be  chosen  the  emblematic 
"flower  of  Deseret. "  But  what  has 
been  done  since  by  way  of  celebrating 
this  choice?  Nothing  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  small  boy  of  the  country  still 
carries  his  digger  to  the  hills,  and  when 
he  returns  with  pockets  laden,  his  gray- 
haired  grand  sire  smiles  as  he  takes  the 
proffered  handtul  from  the  lad,  and  tells 
how  during  pioneer  days  the  little  root 
saved  many  a  family  from  starvation. 
But  outside  these  two,  who  are  keeping 
the  sego  lily  in  mind?  What  are  our 
poets  and  painters  and  story-writers  do- 
ing, that  amid  all  the  jubilation  about 
statehood  not  one  word  is  heard  con- 
cerning the  state  flower? 

After  meeting  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  a  stroll  far  out  from 
the  city  to  the  habitat  of  this  little 
posy.  There  it  was,  natural  as  when  1 
was  a  boy.  Its  home  is  among  the  sage 
brush.  No  sooner  has  the  snow  melted 
in  the  spring  than  the  sego  sends  forth 
a  slender,  grass-like  leaf,  which  in  time 
grows  to  be  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide. 
It  is  presently  joined    by  another,  more 
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narrow  and  not  so  long.  By  the  middle 
of  Ma}'  a  stock  arises  between  the  leaves 
on  which  blooms  a  fragile  flower,  with 
five  white,  wax-like  petals  about  one 
inch  long,  and  so  closely  interlocked  as 
to  seem  like  a  fairy  bell.  Occasionally 
two  or  more  flowers  occur  on  the  same 
stem  but  this  is  not  usual. 

As  I  stood  musing  on  its  life-history, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  sego 
lily  fitl\  symbolizes  many  beautiful  traits 
of  human  character.  I  will  name  a  few 
of  then] : 

1.  Modesty. — It  grows  alone.  Just 
where  3'ou  would  least  expect  to  find 
beaut}-,  there  it  chooses  to  bloom.  It 
loves  to  hide  in  the  shadow  of  the  sage 
brush,  and  apparently  ceases  to  thrive 
where  man  ha'B  set  his  foot.  What  was 
said  by  Burns  of  the  daisy  is  equally 
true  of  the  sego-lily,  save  that  the  latter 
adorns  the  desert  instead  of  the  "histie 
stibble  field." 

"The  Haunting  flower^  our  gardens  yield, 
Higli  sheit'ring  woods  and  wa'smaun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  sta-je, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble  field 

Unseen,  alane." 

2.  Usefulness. — While  in  point  of 
beauty  and  symmetr}  it  is  unsurpassed 
by  other  flowers,  it  is  also  valuable  to 
man  in  a  material  sense,  which  very  often 
they  are  not.  As  indicated  above,  its  use 
for  food  during  the  grasshopper  war  and 
other  periods  of  famine  incident  to  pio- 
neer days,  should  alone  entitle  it  to  the 
love  of  our  people.  Nor  is  this  all  that 
may  be  said  under  the  head  of  its  use- 
fulness. May  it  not  some  day  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  food  plant?  Who  can  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  careful  e.\periments 
in  its  domestication?  The  potato  was 
just  such  a  wild  plant  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 


3.  Spiritual  beauty. — There  is  some- 
thing so  pure,  delicate,  and  refined 
about  the  flower  that  one  is  immediately 
reminded  of  those  esthetic  types  of 
human  nature,  in  which  all  that  is  coarse 
and  carnal  has,  as  it  were,  been  bleached 
away.  The  sunflower  and  the  Indian 
paint  brush,  which  in  the  vote  were  its 
close  rivals,  flaunt  their  colors  and  ad- 
vertise their  beauty  afar  off.  These 
would  fitly  have  typified  exactly  what 
the  sego  lily  condemns,  viz:  sensuous 
beauty,  beauty  skin-deep — beauty  which 
appeals  to  passion  rather  than  to  intel- 
lect. Surely  in  this  utilitarian  age,  we 
have  need  of  a  flower  that  shall  plead 
for  spiritual  beauty — the  b^autv  appre- 
ciated only  by  the  cultured  mind  and  the 
chastened  heart. 

4.  Gentleness  and  tenderness.  —  The 
sego  lily  is  fragile  as  a  soap  bubble  and 
evanescent  as  the  whispers  of  a  dream. 
When  rough  hands  are  laid  upon  it,  it 
wilts  and  dies.  It  will  therefore  be  a 
constant  pleader  for  gentleness  and  deft- 
ness in  action,  and  for  tenderness  in 
emotion.  Will  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  as  a  people  "to  modify  that 
brusqueness  of  manner,  and  ungentle- 
ness,  not  to  say  callousness,  of  feeling, 
which  some  of  us  now  mistake  as  es- 
sentials of  strength  of  character?  At 
an}-  rate  our  state  flower  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  us  of  the  need  of  gen- 
tleness and  tenderness. 

These  sentiments  I  have  tried  to  em- 
body in  the  following  verses: 

THE   SEOO    LILY. 

When  the  snow  has  melted 

On  hillside  and  in  dale, 

Peeps  from  earth  in  modest  birth, 

The  lily  of  the  vale; 

Like  a  gentle  spirit 

Opening  mortal  eyes. 

Sent  below  to  realms  of  woe; 

From  mansions  in  the  skies. 
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Chorus. 

Modest  Sego  Lily, 
Flower  of  Deseret, 
Delicate  and  graceful 
As  mortal  ever  met; 
Beautiful,  yet  fragile 
And  tender  thou  dost  seem, 
As  a  sainted  mother's  kiss 
In  her  darling's  dream. 

,  Sweetest  little  floweret 

Growing  all  alone  ; 
Tell  me.  truly  tell  me 
Why  hast  thou  come? 
Doest  thou  teach  the  lesson 
Our  spirits  to  refine — 
To  couat  as  dross,  whate'er  is  gross 
That  mind  and  heart  may  shine? 

I  love  thee,  little  posy; 

As  bread  thou  didst  relieve, 

In  tinie  of  need  the  hungry  feed 

Nor  for  thy  life  did  grieve. 

A  fiimine  for  the  beautiful 

Is  on  the  land  e'en  now; 

Again  be  true,  thy  mission  through. 

A  voice  of  God  art  thou. 

The  reader  will  kindl}'  bear  in  mind 
that  I  do  not  set  up  for  poet.  I  know 
too  well  the  limitations  of  my  pen.  Of 
course  I  should  feel  gratified  if  the 
people  of  Utah  would  love  my  little 
song  well  enough  to  wed  it  to  their  fav- 
orite flower.  But  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  hope  for  this  till  we  have 
heard  from  our  many  really  talented 
writers  of  verse,  on  this  theme.  I  am 
sure  the  Juvenile  Instructor  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  space  for  such  poems. 
Then  let  the  people  choose  which  song 
shall  permanently  celebrate  the  'Flower 
of  Deseret. " 

Whether  my  song  be  chosen  or  not  I 
have  this  offer  to  make:  the  libretto  is 
free  to  all  composers  who  desire  to  try 
their  hand  in  setting  it  to  music;  pro- 
vided only,  that  the  music  shall  also  be 
made  free.  What  I  mean  is,  the  song 
and  music  shall  be  sold  without  royalty 
to  author  or  composer. 

I  hope  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  the 
Utah    Fair    Association,  or     some    other 


such  organization  that  can  afford  to  do 
so,  will  offer  an  adequate  prize  for  the 
best  song  and  music  celebrating  the 
sego  lily.  It  is  high  time  that  senti- 
ment were  being  aroused  on  the  subject. 

What  more  graceful  and  appropriate 
subject  than  this  could  engage  the  ar- 
tistic talent  of  our  people? 

If  I  may  venture  one  suggestion  re- 
specting the  music,  let  me  urge  that  it 
be  a  simple  melod}'  which  even  a  child 
may  trill.  The  sego  lily  song  must  be 
the  song  of  the  cottage,  not  of  tne  con- 
cert hall.  The  music  must  be  one  with 
the  sentiment,  and  both  must  approach 
the  simplicity  of  the  flower  in  its  own 
unadorned  home. 

For  those  who  in  the  meanwhile  would 
wish  to  voice  the  little  poem  here  given, 
I  may  add  that  it  was  written  to  the 
air  of   "Tell  me  with  your  eyes." 

N.    L.  N. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


char.^cter  of  the  saints. 

The  consequences  which  arise  from  a 
want  of  confidence  are  frequently  very 
extraordinary  and  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
Where  confidence  is  absent,  suspicion  is 
easily  aroused,  and  man}'  people  of  ac- 
tive imaginations  indulge  in  all  sorts  of 
apprehensions  and  misconceptions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  others. 

This  has  been  very  clearly  illustrated 
during  the  past  week  or  two  by  the  hub- 
bub that  has  arisen  through  a  statement 
being  made  that  there  had  oeen  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  certain  persons  to 
promote,  retard,  or  in  some  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  legislation  proposed  to 
the  two  houses  of  the  State  Legislature. 
I  do  not  recall  any  instance  that  better 
illustrates  the    evil  effects  of    suspicions 
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which  have  their  origin  in  a  want  of 
confidence. 

There  are  men  in  our  community  who 
are  very  jealous  of  the  Mormon  people, 
and  especially  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  Thej'  seem  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  these  leaders  are  constantly 
plotting  to  take  advantage  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens or  of  the  world  at  large. 
Having  these  ideas,  they  endeavor  to 
divine  in  every  step  that  is  taken  some 
unworth}-  motive  or  some  improper  end 
to  he  achieved.  They  keep  themselves 
in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness,  and 
by  their  words  and  acts  create  that  feel- 
ing in  others  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  and  who  are  open  to  their  in- 
fluence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  troubles  that 
have  afflicted  this  community  and  caused 
the  divisions  and  bitterness  of  the  past 
are  due  to  these  causes. 

Experience  ought  to  have  taught  these 
agitators  that  yielding  to  such  a  spirit 
and  entertaining  such  feelings  is  the 
greatest  folly.  There  is  not  the  least 
need  for  the  existence  of  jealousies  and 
fears  of  this  character  in  this  commu- 
nity. Let  the  conduct  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  be  examined  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  of  truth,  and  it  will  bear  the 
closest  and  strictest  scrutiny.  The  more 
it  is  examined,  especially  in  the  light  of 
experience,  the  better  it  will  appear; 
and  such  examination  cannot  fail  to 
prove  the  senseless  character  of  the  op- 
position which  from  time  to  time  has 
been  evoked,  and  which  has  made  so 
much  ill-feeling  and  angry  ebullitions 
in  the  past.  I 

People  should  give  their  neighbors 
some  credit  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  have  now  been 
in  these  mountains  nearly  forty-nine 
years.  During  that  time  they  have  had 
an  opportunity    to    display  their  charac- 


teristics. There  have  been  attacks  made 
upon  them  from  time  to  time  concerning 
the  policy  they  were  pursuing.  Innum- 
eraole  efforts  have  been  made  to  show 
the  world,  b}'  citing  illustrations  of  the 
way  they  managed  affairs,  that  they  were 
prompted  by  bad  motives,  and  should 
not  he  trusted.  A  false  character  has 
been  given  to  the  people;  and  this  Ras 
been  done  so  industriously  that  many  vis- 
itors are  surprised  when  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  find  them  so  different  to  what  the}' 
supposed  them  to  be  from  having  heard 
these  reports.  Many  actions  that  were 
formerly  denounced  and  held  up  to  the 
public  gaze  as  evidence  of  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  are 
now  praised,  the  wisdom  which  prompt- 
ed these  measures  having  been  fully 
vindicated  in  the  light  of  the  results 
which  have  attended  them. 

Prejudice  blinds  those  who  possess  it 
to  the  virtues  of  those  against  whom 
they  entertain  it.  When  prejudice  is 
removed,  everything  appears  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  We  are  having  some  experi- 
ence in  this  of  late;  for  until  within  a 
recent  period  there  was,  foi  a  number 
of  years,  the  most  blind,  unreasoning 
and  vindictive  prejudice  entertained 
against  the  Mormon  people.  That  feel- 
ing has,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  awa}', 
and  it  is  surprising  now  to  see  the  con- 
trast. The  Latter  day  Saints  have  not 
changed;  but  their  virtues  are  now 
viewed  in  something  like  their  right 
light;  and  even  those  characteristics 
that  were  considered  great  faults  are  now, 
in    many  instances,  esteemed  as  virtues. 

Referring  again  to  the  excitement  that 
has  been  stirred  up  lately,  it  is  stated 
by  one  writer  that  the  masses  of  the 
Mormon  people  are  good,  well-meaning 
and  well-disposed  people;  but  the  in- 
timation is  given   that    the    leading  men 
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are  ver}'  different.  At  the  same  time 
the  idea  is  plainly  conveyed  that  the 
authorities  have  great  influence  with  the 
people.  Such  reasoning  is  entirely 
illogical.  An  honest,  well-ordered,  up- 
right community  would  not  tolerate  lead- 
ers who  were  dishonest,  tricky  or  im- 
moral. If  the  leaders  had  the  influence 
attributed  to  them,  the  people  would  ex- 
hibit the  same  qualities  as  the  leaders. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
honest,  straight  forward,  conscientious 
community  would  have  men  of  a  direct 
opposite  character  to  occupy  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility  among  them. 
It  is  also  quite  as  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  leading  men  of  bad  character 
would  stand  at  the  head  of  a  community 
and  not  influence  public  sentiment  and 
conduct  sufficiently  to  have  the  com- 
munit}'  exhibit  in  their  conduct  the  de- 
fects and  evils  which  they  possessed. 

It  is  time  that  at  least  men  who  re- 
side in  the  settlements  in  which  the 
Latter  day  Saints  preponderate  should 
dismiss  from  their  minds  such  fears  and 
apprehensions  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
believe  the  people  and  their  leaders  to 
be  honest,  upright  and  truthful.  These 
are  the  characteristics  that  have  been 
exhibited  from'  the  beginning.  Taking 
the  Latter-day  Saints  as  a  whole,  where 
can  there  be  found  a  community  whose 
word  can  be  more  depended  upon  than 
theirs?  Where  can  a  communit}-  be 
found  more  honest  and  upright  in  all 
their  dealings?  Speaking  generall}', 
they  do  not  break  their  contracts,  they 
are  not  litigous,  they  are  not  immoral, 
their  habits  are  good,  they  are  industri- 
ous and  frugal.  Where  is  there  a  better 
community  in  these  respects?  And 
cavilers  may  be  safely  challenged  to  se- 
lect a  body  of  religious  teachers,  or  a 
single  religious  teacher,  in  the  United 
States,   whose  discourses  and    addresses 


to  their  congregations  convey  with  great- 
er plainness  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
taught  by  our  Lord  and  Savior  than  do 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  There  are 
no  ministers  who  dare  talk  to  their  con- 
gregations with  the  plainness  and  some- 
times with  the  severity  that  the  minis- 
ters of  our  Church  do  to  the  congrega- 
tions whom  they  address.  Every  pains 
is  taken  to  denounce  sin  in  every  form, 
and  to  hold  up  and  extol  virtue,  honesty 
truthfulness,  regard  for  each  other's 
rights  and  fair  dealing.  Duplicity  is 
constantly  spoken  against.  Trickery  in 
every  form  is  held  up  to  condemnation. 
The  people  are  impressed  to  deal  fairl}' 
with  their  fellow-men,  to  be  upright  in 
all  their  transactions,  as  much  so  with 
those  not  of  their  faith  as  with  the 
members  of  their  own  Church.  These 
lessons  are  constantly  inculcated,  and 
with  such  results  as  ever}'  person  who 
will  observe  the  conduct  of  the  people 
without  prejudice  must  admit.  The 
effect  of  these  teachings  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  lives  of  the  people — not  in  Salt  Lake 
City  alone,  but  in  every  settlement 
where  the  Latter-day  Saints  dwell. 

Ought  not  these  evidences  that  the 
people  are  instructed  aright  and  that  the 
men  who  instruct  them  are  honest  and 
truthful  to  have  some  weight  in  repel- 
ling the  base  insinuations  and  slanders 
which  there  is  such  a  disposition  here 
to  indulge  in?  If  instead  of  trying  to 
slander  and  abuse  and  find  fault  with 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  men  would  look 
at  the  beam  in  their  own  eyes,  and  have 
some  charity  for  others,  and  believe  that 
other  people  as  well  as  themselves  can 
be  honest,  it  would  save  an  immense 
amount  of  ill-feeling  and  bitterness, 
which  must  have  some  effect  in  poison- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  indulge  in 
this  spirit.  Thf  Editor. 
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A  CASE  OF  HEALING. 

One  of  the  stormiest  nights  I  ever  ex- 
perienced was  that  of  June  2ath,  1880, 
while  laboring  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, as  a  missionary.  Tlie  weather  there 
at  that  time  of  the  year  corresponds  to 
our  December  season;  but  at  this  partic- 
ular lime  it  seemed  as  though  all  the 
forces  under  heaven  were  turned  loose  to 
make  a  day  and  night  of  unexampled  fury. 

It  was  during  this  terrible  night  that 
I  was  asked  b}'  a  doting  father  to  visit 
and  administer  to  his  daughter  who  was 
to  all  human  appearance  in  the  arms  of 
death.  Indeed  some  of  the  neighbors 
who  had  seen  her  said  they  could  detect 
putrefaction  by  the  odor  which  e.nanated 
from  her  body.  The  doctor  had  lost  all 
hope  for  the  little  one. 

The  mother  of  the  child  was  an  unbe- 
liever and  railed  bitterly  against  us.  So 
boisterous  was  she  that  we  had  to  request 
her  to  withdraw  while  we  administered 
to  the  afflicted  one. 

We  anointed  and  ad  ninistered  to  the 
girl  and  promised  her  recovery.  The 
Lord  fulfilled  the  blessing,  and  the  child 
now  a  youag  lad}-,  is  living  to  testify  to 
the  power  of  God  as  it  is  manifested  in 
His  Church  here  upon  the  earth. 

John  P.    Sorenson. 


SPRING. 

Hail,  laughing,  merry  spring. 

Waking  up  everything 
From  its  chill  slumber,  so  lonesome  and  drear 

Welcome,  ye  buds  and  flowers, 

South  winds  and  gentle  showers, 
Tokens,  unerring,  that  suinmer  is  near. 


Fresh  from  their  wild  retreat. 

Hear  how  the  warblers  sweet 
Vie  with  each  other  to  welcome  the  day  ; 

Frisking  from  hough  to  bough. 

Bluebird  and  robin  now 
Tell  us  that  winter  has  vanished  away. 


Hear  what  a  noise  they  make, 

Down  in  the  willow  brake. 
Blackbirds  and  sparrows,  as  pris'ners  let  free  ; 

Hear  how  the  welkin  rings. 

As  the  blithe  linnet  sings — 
No  fear  of  trouble  or  sorrow  has  he. 


Season  of  song  and  flower, 

0,  with  what  vivid  power 
Thou  dost  remind  us  of  joys  that  are  past : 

Scenes  of  our  early  youth. 

Hallowed  with  love  and  truth, 
Innocent  pleasures  too  precious  to  last. 


Soon  in  our  better  home, 

Waiting  beyond  the  tomb. 
Pleasures  unceasing  our  lives  shall  employ; 

There  birds  in  verdant  bowers. 

There  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers 
Through  one  long  summer  shall  yield  us  sweet   oy. 

J.  C. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  CHILDREN. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,  when 
looking  on  a  church  full  of  children, 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the 
sight  of  God.  A  beautiful  garden  of 
roses,  lilies  and  lovely  flowers  is  sweet 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  hand  of 
man  guards  and  watches  over  it  so  that 
no  harm  can  enter.  Sometimes  a  storm 
of  wind  or  had  breaks-  the  lilies,  de- 
stroys the  roses  and  makes  ruin  where 
before  all  was  sweet  and  orderly.  The 
wicked  and  malicious  man  comes  into 
wreck  and  ruin  his  neighbor's  garden, 
and  when  they  see  this,  everybody  is 
touched  to  the  heart.  Everything  lovely 
and  sweet  trampled  down  and  wrecked, 
makes  one  grieved;  but  in  the  sight  of 
God,  not  the  most  beautifnl  garden 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  not  even 
Paradise,  not  even  the  garden  of  Eden 
with  all  its  glory  and  beauty  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  is  so  bright  and  glorious  as 
are  the  souls  of  little  children  in  whom 
the  Holy  Gtiost  dwells." 
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HIS  LAST  TRIP. 

Away  down  in  Sanpete  somewhere,  in 
a  small  settlement,  is  the  home  of  Bert 
Brinton,  or  was,  for  he  is  dead  now. 
But  the  old  house,  and  the  nice,  white- 
painted  picket  fence  is  there  still,  and 
beyond  it  the  wheat  field  where  Brother 
Brinton  toiled  so  many  years  from  early 
dawn  till  late  at  night,  trying  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  family,  and  per- 
haps la}'  a  little  by  for  the  education  of 
his  children.  Brother  Brinton  had  hve 
of  them;  but  the  four  of  them  died  one 
after  the  other  till  he  had  but  the  young- 
est left.  And  on  him,  then,  he  centered 
all  his  affections.  John  was  quite  a 
worthy  subject,  too,  as  good  a  bov  as 
could  be  found  for  miles  around. 

Brother  Brinton  had  come  to  Utah 
with  the  early  settlers,  and  what  little 
he  bad  when  John  grew  up  he  had  made 
by  hard  "licks."  as  he  would  often  sa\- 
himself.  And  John  had  helped  him  to 
be  sure.  But  when  he  was  hfteen  years 
old  he  told  his  father  that  he  would  like 
to  he  something  different  to  what  he  had 
been.  He  had  a  desire  to  rise  in  the 
world;  in  fact,  he  wanted  an  education, 
he  said,  and  the  sooner  he  got  it  the 
better  it  would  suit  him.  Brother  Brin- 
ton stroked  his  grey  beard  and  looked 
proudly  at  John. 

"To  be  sure,  bo}',  I  want  you  to  have 
an  education.  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
like  your  frther — poor  old  fool.  He 
never  knew  any  better  than  to  work,  and 
work  hard  at  that.  But  I  did  it  for 
the  children,  John,  you  and  the  others. 
The  Lord  took  them.  Now  you  can  have 
it  all;  there  ain't  so  much,  maybe  as 
you  think  there  is,  and  I  guess  it'll  take 
pretty  plenty  to  get  what  learnin'  you 
want;  so  you'll  have  to  be  savin'.  Your 
mother  and  me  have  worked  for  it  to- 
gether like,  and  we  want  you  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it.     And  remember,  boy. 


if  it  should  make  you  too  big  feeling  for 
your  old  parents  and  your  religion,  we'd 
rather  see  you  laid  alongside  of  the 
others. " 

But  John  took  his  father's  hand  and 
promised,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
never  would  or  could  grow  too  big  for 
that.  And  as  John  sat  that  same  night 
astride  the  fence  and  looked  out  over 
the  wheat  field  waving  in  the  evening 
breeze  like  a  beautiful  golden  sea,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  world  had  sud- 
denly been  laid  at  his  feet,  and  that  he 
had  but  to  stoop  and  pick  out  its  choic- 
est gifts.  But  his  warm  young  heart 
swelled  as  he  thought  of  the  hard-work- 
ing, generous  old  father,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  help  him  to  this  wonderful  learn- 
ing, which,  like  a  magic  ke}-,  would  open 
all  doors  to  him,  and  never,  never  would 
he  forget  him. 

John  was  first  sent  two  years  to  Prove, 
to  the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Then 
he  taught  school  one  year,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  University  in  Salt 
Lake  Citj'  three  years.  His  mother  had 
meanwhile  died,  and  his  father  had  laid 
by  a  good  bit  more  of  his  savings,  and 
John  went  back  East  to  some  institution 
of  learning  and  spent  it  all.  But  then 
he  came  back  a  year  later  with  "any 
amount  of  education,"  and  was  ready  to 
take  up  life  for  himself.  He  had  made 
law  his  study  of  late,  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Sal:  Lake  City,  and  had 
little  by  little  acquired    quite  a  practice. 

Brother  Brinton  still  lived  on  the  old 
farm  and  worked ;  but  he  had  grown 
quite  stoop-shouldered  and  his  hair  and 
beard  were  almost  white,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  lay  anything  by.  Times 
had  changed  somewhat;  his  wheat  did 
not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  formerly; 
he  was  not  able  to  work  as  much  him- 
self as  he  used  to.  consequently  had  to 
hire  it  done.      "But  then,"  he  would  say 
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to  his  neighbors,  "I  ain't  got  no  fear  of 
the  future;  I  have  worked  for  John; 
what  I  have  is  his,  and  I  guess  he'll  take 
care  of  his  old  father.  He  kin  do  it  all 
right.  He's  more  than  able.  Oh.  yes, 
John's  on  top  now.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
man  with  a  better  edycation  than  he. 
Yes,  John's  all  right,  there's  no  mistake 
about  that. " 

One  fine  spring  morning  Brother  Brin- 
ton  stood  leaning  on  his  barn  gate  and 
looked  reflectivel}'  over  his  wheat  field. 
It  was  coming  up  beautifully,  and  if  the 
Lord  would  only  see  to  it  that  there 
would  be  a  better  market  for  his  grain, 
he  could  do  excellently.  He  could  man- 
age as  it  was,  providing  nothing  should 
turn  up  to  ruin  the  prospects. 

"I  think  I  can  do  it,"  he  said  with 
decision.  It  was  not,  however,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  a  livelihood.  Brother 
Brinton  had  a  plan.  He  had  been  lay- 
ing this  plan  a  good  many  3'ears,  and 
now  he  was  going  to  execute  it,  the  Lord 
being  willing,  for  Brother  Brinton  never 
did  anything  without  consulting  Him. 
He  had  not  been  to  Conference  the  last 
ten  years.  It  had  taken  so  much  to  keep 
John,  and  the  last  few  years  he  had  not 
been  able  to  spare  the  money,  he  thought. 
But  he  would  go  now,  and  then  he  could 
see  John  and  his  wife — for  John  had  late- 
ly married — at  the  same  time. 

Brother  Brinton's  old  heart  beat  faster 
now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
What  a  glorious  out  he  would  have;  how 
he  would  drink  in  all  the  inspired  words 
and  the  fine  singing  that  John  had  men- 
tioned so  often.  "And  I  shouldn't  won- 
der a  bit  if  John  invited  me  to  come  and 
live  with  him  for  good,"  he  concluded, 
as  he  fastened  the  gate  behind  him  and 
hastened  up  to  tell  his  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  him,   about  his  intention. 

On  the  third  of  April,  in  the  afternoon. 
Brother  Brinton  stood  on    the    platform 


in  front  of  the  men's  waiting-room  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  looking  somewhat'  ner- 
vously about  him.  He  had  not  written 
John  of  his  coming,  as  he  meant  to  sur- 
prise the  boy  entirely,  and  now  he  was 
not  without  vague  misgivings  that  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  find  John.  He 
dared  not  venture  across  the  platform  for 
fear  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the 
terrible  cabmen,  who  stood  there  clamor- 
ing for  the  possession  of  his  person,  each 
one  extolling  the  merits  of  his  respective 
hotel  in  a  most  bewildering  way. 

At  last  one,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
seized  him  by  the  coat  sleeve  and  drag- 
ged him  out  on  the  street. 

"Cab,  sir?  This  way!  Just  waiting 
tor  one  more  passenger.  Be  off  in  two 
seconds.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to, 
the  Knutsford?"  with  a  significant  glance 
at  the  other  passengers  and  the  old  man's 
decided  countrified  appearance. 

"I  want  to  go  to  my  son,  John.     He's 

a  lawyer,  and  lives  at " 

"Yes,  yes.  I'll  take  you  there  in  two 
minutes,"  and  he  gave  Brother  Brinton 
a  vigorous  push  which  landed  him  and 
his  belongings  almost  in  the  lap  of  a 
young,  very  dressy  lady. 

Brother  Brinton  apologized  and  sat 
looking  round  in  a  dismayed  fashion. 

After  having  driven  around  with  all 
the  other  passengers,  the  driver  at  last 
put  him  down  on  Second  South  Street, 
No.  — ,  where  his  son  had  his  office;   but 

j  on  entering  he  found  that  Mr.  Brinton 
was  not  there,  nor  would  he  be  there 
that  day. 

I  Brother  Brinton  did  not  know  the  ad- 
dress of  his  son's  home,  and  the  man  in 

I  the  office  did  not  either,  but  he  thought 
it  was  up  in  the  Twentieth  Ward,  some- 
where on  First  Street.  The  old  man 
did  not  know  where  the  Twentieth  Ward 
was,  but  he  could  take  the  car  the  man 
told  him.      So  he  sauntered  off,  with  his 
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big,  old  handbag,  in  the  direction  of 
Main  Street.  And  he  stood  on  the  side- 
walk nearl}'  an  hour  waiting  for  the 
Twentieth  Ward  car  to  come  up;  but  he 
failed  to  catch  it,  and  at  last  asked  some- 
one to  direct  him  to  First  Street,  and  at 
last,  after  tramping  around  considerably, 
and  inquiring  all  along  First  Street, 
someone  who  knew  his  son  told  him 
where  the  house  was,  and  the  old  man, 
footsore  and  weary,  finally  arrived  at  the 
place.  He  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
viewing  the  neat  little  cottage  with  a 
heart  full  of  joy.  Here  was  his  beloved 
John's  place  at  last.  How  cosy  it  looked, 
and  how  comfortable  John  must  be.  He 
stood  still  awhile  and  rested  against  a 
big,  old  tree,  from  where  he  could  see 
the  silk-curtained  windows,  the  hand- 
some front  door,  with  the  portico  and 
the  iron  fence  round  the  place.  Outside 
stood  a  double-seated  carriage  and  two 
splendid  bays,  impatiently  stamping  the 
ground.  John  must  have  company. 
Maybe  it  was  as  well  to  wait  till  they 
should  have  gone.  He  was  ver}'  tired, 
and  sat  down  on  the  sprouting,  green 
grass  b}'  the  ditch,  awaiting  proceedings, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time  he  wondered 
what  John  would  sa}'  and  what  John's 
wife  would  be  like.  He  took  out  his 
railroad  ticket  to  see  how  long  it  was 
good  for.  It  would  be  good  till  the 
twelfth. 

"Well,  it's  just  possible  that  John 
might  want  me  to  sta}'  longer.  Of  course 
that  would  entail  extra  expense.  But 
then,  o'  course  John's  pretty  comforta- 
ble; he  could  do  it  all  right  enough. 
Wonder  what  Sister  Martha  would  say 
if  the  old  man  didn't  appear  when  the 
time  was  up.  Reckon  the3''d  all  make 
some  funny  faces."  And  Brother  Brin- 
ton  chuckled  inwardly. 

"But  if  them  people  don't  come  out 
pretty  soon  I  guess  Fll  have  to    go    and 


surprise  the  lot  of  em.  Oh,  here  thej' 
come,  '  as  the  door  opened  and  three 
young  Uien  with  as  many  young  ladies 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The)' were  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  and  were  evidently  bent 
on  some  pleasure  trip.  Brother  Brinton 
strainijd  his  dim  eyes  to  see  if  his  John 
might  be  among  them.  Yes,  there — oh, 
joy! — he  came  out  last.  That  was  his 
very  own  John.  But  my,  he  puts  on 
lots  of  style.  And  that  young  lady  at  his 
side  must  be  his  wife.  But  were  they 
all  going  out?  Well,  he  wouldn't  spoil 
their  pleasure  now.  Now  that  he  knew 
where  they  lived  he  could  wait  till  they 
returned.  Seeing  that  someone  closed 
the  door  after  them,  they  must  keep  a 
hired  girl.  "My  stars,  but  they  put  on 
lots  of  style,"  and  Brother  Brinton  looked 
down  at  his  new  jean  suit  with  the  sus- 
picion of  a  doubt  about  its  beauty. 

Some  one  of  the  merry  party  across 
the  road  was  saving  something  funny, 
judging  from  the  laughter.  Now  one  of 
the  young  men  was  saying,  "That  would 
almost  be  as  bad  as  Miss  Brown's  old 
hayseed  she  has  just  been  telling  about. " 
There  was  another  peal  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  but  he  did  look  too  ludicrous 
for        anything.  You        should       have 

seen " 

The  young  lady  stopped  short,  turned, 
and  almost  exploded  with  subdued  laugh- 
ter. 

"There,  thafs  him,  that's  him,  right 
across  the  road,  hand-bag  and  all.  Do 
look!"  she  shouted  in  a  whisper,  almost 
wild  with  amusement,  and  Brother  Brin- 
ton heard  every  word. 

He  sat  staring  confusedly  at  the  com- 
pany, shame  and  anger  rising  within  him. 
He  saw  John  look  his  way,  start  visibly, 
color,  and  turn  nervously  away. 

Oh,  heaven!  was  that  John,  his  own 
John? 

The  company  drove  off  in   great    glee. 
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all  except  one,  perhaps.  But  that  one 
never  once  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
old  father. 

The  old  man  still  sat  by  the  ditch  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  At  length  he  arose  and 
tried  to  collect  himself.  There  lay  his 
shattered  hopes.  All  that  he  had  looked 
forward  to  so  long.  A  great  tearless  sob 
rose  and  shook  him.  He  felt  chilly,  too, 
sitting  on  the  damp  ground.  It  was 
growing  late,  and  he  was  verj'  hungry. 
How  should  he  get  down  town  again  to- 
night? But  he  must.  He  started  off, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  cotton  umbrella. 
If  he  could  only  have  lain  down  some- 
where and  sobbed  out  his  sorrow;  but 
he  walked  on  and  on,  trying  hard  to 
keep  the  tears  back. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  reached  the 
Eagle  Gate,  where  he  stopped,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  grief,  and  looked  dazedly 
up  and  down.  People  hurried  busil}' 
forth  and  back,  and  wondered  at  the 
trembling  old  man  who  stood  there  so 
forlorn,  not  venturing  to  speak  to  anyone 
for  fear  of  breaking  down  entirely.  How 
could  they  know  that  it  was  a  poor, 
broken-hearted  father?  After  wandering 
aimlessly  about  for  some  time,  he  came 
upon  a  place  where  a  sign  told  him  that 
he  could  get  lodgings.  When  he  sought 
his  bed  that  liight  how  different  it  looked 
from  what  it  had  done  in    the    morning. 

"So  John  is  ashamed  of  his  old  father. 
And  all  that  he  is  I  have  made  him,  till 
I'm  bent  and  ready  for  the  grave."  But 
yet  a  fervent  prayer  went  up  that  God 
would  forgive  John  and  bless  him.  He 
had  done  all  he  could  for  him. 

Three  days  later  when  the  train  rolled 
southward  Brother  Brinton  stood  on  the 
rear  platform  and  looked  mournfully  to- 
ward the  city. 

"Good-by,  John,"  he  whispered. 
"  When  we  meet  again  you  will  be  wiser, 
for  it  won't  be  in  this  world." 


Nor  did  they,  for  though  John  wrote 
and  confessed,  and  begged  liis  father's 
forgiveness  and  told  how  he  had  hunted 
the  city  high  and  low  during  conference 
days,  and  how  near  despair  he  had  felt 
at  his  non-success,  and  begged  his  father 
to  come  once  more  and  see  what  the)' 
would  do  for  him,  Brother  Brinton  re- 
fused, and  before  another  spring  he  had 
passed   away. 

His  son  came  down  to  his  funeral,  of 
course.  He  had  meant  to  come  sooner, 
but  had  not  expected  his  father  to  die  so 
soon.  But  the  old  man  had  let  go  all 
hold  on  this  world  after  that  last  trip. 
.He  never  spoke  of  his  John  after  that, 
and  his  neighbors  wondered  much. 

How  often  John  Brinton  stands  lean- 
ing over  his  fine  iron  gate  and  stares  at 
the  gnarled  tree  where  his  old  father  sat 
alone  and  forlorn  that  April  day,  and 
something  wrings  and  tears  at  his  heart 
always  at  sight  of  it. 

6'. '  /  'alentine^ 


SPRING  TIME. 


Tripping,  blithesome,  merry  spring-time, 
Thou  are  with  us  once  again, 
Bringing  flowers  and  cooling  showers 
To  meadow,  hillside,  field  and  lane: 

Zephyrs  softly  sigh,  and  robins 
Gaily  in  the  tree-tops  sing. 
And  from  pleasant  woodland  bowers 
Peals  the  merry  march  of  Spring, 

Fringing  all  the  dusty  roadside 
With  one  mass  of  green  and  gold, 
Bright'ning  all  the  winding  pathway, 
Lovely  spring-time  gay  and  bold. 

Happy  songs  and  pleasant  hours 
To  the  lonely  heart  you  bring, 
Chasing  shadows,  bringing  sunshine. 
Tripping,  blithesome,  merry  spring. 

hula  Cooper. 


The  way  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
to  be  continually   doing  a  little. 
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®ur  ^lille  3foIk^. 


ALFRED'S    CONSCIENCE    AND    THE 
TEMPTER. 

A  LITTLE  boy  was  playing  in  the  front 
flower  garden,  trying  to  pass  away 
a  very  lonely  afternoon.  Everything 
seemed  unusually  quiet,  and  Alfred 
seemed  unusually  lonely. 

The  flowers  did  not  seem  so  pretty  to- 
day, the  grass  did  not  seem  as  green. 
What  was  the  matter  with  Alfred,  I 
wonder,   this  lonely  afternoon? 

Could  my  little  readers  have  been 
present  a  few  hours  before  tliis,  they 
could  easily  have  understood. 

Alfred's  mother  was  very,  very  busy 
that  da)-,  and,  needing  some  one  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  something  wanted  in 
the  house,  went  out  in  search  of  Alfred, 
to  ask  him  to  do  the  errand.  She  went 
to  tlie  back  of  the  garden,  calling, 
"Alfred,  Alfred."  No  answer  came,  but 
Alfred  had  heard  the  call,  and  something 
said  to  him:  "Don't  disturb  yourself, 
let  her  call;  if  she  wants  you,  let  her 
find  you;"  and  then  another  little  voice 
seemed  to  say:  "Run  quick;  that  is 
your  mamma's  voice.  She  needs  the 
little  boy  that  she  has  toiled  for, 
watched  over,  cooked  for,  and  continu- 
ally cared  for  since  he  was  a  wee,  tiny 
boy.  Why  you  can  never  repay  her;  so 
just  run  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  sa}', 
'Mamma,  dear,  here  I  am;  what  can  I 
do  for  you?'  " 

Then  the  other  voice  said:  ''Pshaw, 
what  a  lingo!  Don't  you  listen  to  it. 
Just  stretch  yourself  down  on  the  nice 
lawn;  lay  low,  and  then  she  will  think 
you  have  been  asleep." 

When  the  good  voice  was  speaking, 
Alfred  felt  good  and  willing,  and  the 
flowers  seemed  bright,  and  all  the  world 
looked    beautiful;   but    when    the    other 


voice    spoke,     everything     looked    black 
and  ugly. 

What  do  you  think,  little  readers? 
Alfred  did  not  go;  but  did  he  enjoy  the 
sunshine  and  the  flowers?  No,  and 
even  more,  he  felt  hungry,  but  he  could 
not  eat;  sleepy,  but  he  could  not  sleep; 
thirsty,  but  he  could  not  drink.  The 
tempter  had  caused  him  all  these  bad 
feelings. 

Now,  had  he  been  running  along  the 
street  on  the  errand  for  his  mamma,  his 
heart  would  have  felt  light  and  happy, 
and  not  a  care  or  trouble  near  him. 

It  was  six  o'clock  now,  and  papa  was 
just  coming  in  the  gate.  Dinner  was 
all  ready.  "Well,  my  little  man,"  said 
his  papa,   "been  taking  a  nap?", 

No  answer. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  little  chap? 
vou  look  poorly,"  so  papa  took  him  in, 
and  told  his  mamma  to  bring  the  medi- 
cine bottle,  as  Alfred  did  not  seem  well. 

Now  the  thoughts  of  drinking  that 
nasty  medicine,  which  grandma  had  fixed 
when  she  was  there  visiting,  seemed 
awful;  but  he  felt  so  guilty  and  bad  he 
could  not  talk,  so  he  had  to  take  it  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  could  not  eat  his 
dinner,  so  they  thought  he  was  very 
sick,  indeed,  and  had  better  go  to  bed, 
and  yet  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  at  hand, 
to  play  football  and  roll  the  hoop. 

Now  don't  vou  think  Alfred  Was  pun- 
ished enough?  1  know  you  do,  and  as 
he  lay  in  his  little  bed  he  thought,  "I'll 
be  a  little  man  after  this.  I  won't  let 
the  tempter  be  any  stronger  than  I  am, 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  my  par- 
ents in  ever}'  way. 

When  morning  came,  Alfred  dressed 
quickly,  and  was  down  by  the  kitchen 
stove  ready  to  get  a  pan  of  chips,  carry 
in  some  coal,  or  eager  to  help  in  an)' 
way  he    could.      And    oh,     did    not    the 
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breakfast  taste  good!  The  oatmeal,  the 
toast,  the  fried  potatoes,  all  seemed  to 
taste  better  than  ever  before;  and  it  was 
just  because  he  was  a  good  boy,  ready 
to  work,  read}'  to  answer  his  mamma's 
call,  and  willing  to  alwa\'s  be  of  any 
assistance  to  any  one  who  needed  his 
help. 

Alfred  will  grow  up  and  make  a  fine 
man,  if  he  always  remembers  the  lesson 
of  the  tempter  and  his  conscience. 

Annie  Jones  Atkin. 


ROBBIE  RICHARDS. 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  253.) 

The  first  day  Robbie  went  to  this  new 
school  the  teacher  jerked  him  out  of  his 
seat  behind  an  old,  rickety  desk  and 
dragged  him  to  the  front  of  the  school 
and  told  him  to  stand  there  the  rest  of 
the  day  facing  the  scholars.  This  was 
one  of  the  teacher's  methods  of  punish- 
ment. Why  it  was  inflicted  upon  him 
he  never  learned,  unless  it  was  because 
he  turned  his  ej'es  from  his  book  once 
when  the  teacher  threw  a  piece  of  tire- 
wood  at  one  of  the  larger  boys.  Robbie 
was  glad  when  that  day  of  school  was 
ended.  He  told  his  mother  how  he  had 
been  treated,  and  declared  he  would  not 
go  again.  His  mother  did  not  think  it 
was  any  use  to  urge  him  to  continue  at 
the  school  if  it  was  true  that  the  teacher 
was  such  as  he  described  him  to  he. 
She  inquired  of  other  children  who  at- 
tended the  school  and  found  that  Rob- 
bie had  not  exaggerated  or  overstated 
the  facts. 

The  next  day  Robbie  learned  from 
some  of  the  neighbor's  boys  that  the 
evening  before  some  of  the  big  boys  of 
the  school  had  "licked"  the  teacher,  and 
told  him  if  he  came  near  the  school 
house  the  next  morning  they  would  "lick 
him  again."      The  teacher   did    not  dare 


to  come  near  the  next  day,  so  the  school 
was  discontinued  until  a  new  teacher 
could  be  found. 

The  boy  learned  further  that  this  was 
not  the  first  teacher  who  had  been 
whipped  by  the  larger  pupils  of  the 
sctiool.  It  was  their  usual  method  of 
getting  rid  of  teachers  who  did  not  give 
satisfaction.  The  trustees  of  the  district 
were  helpless  in  changing  matters,  for 
if  they  interfered  they  too  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  getting  a  "licking," 
as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  seemed  to 
be  in  S3'mpath3'  with  their  children. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  winter  Rob- 
bie stayed  at  home.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  school  he  was  taken  down  with 
a  fever  that  kept  him  in  bed  for  several 
weeks.  When  he  was  able  to  get  up  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  walk. 
Being  unable  to  get  out  of  doors  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  stud3'ing, 
having  his  mother  for  a  teacher.  In  this 
way  he  made  more  progress  than  he 
would  likel\-  have  made  if  he  attended 
such  schools  as  were  held  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  following  summer  the  grasshop- 
pers were  very  troublesome  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Nearly  every 
family  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  that  time 
cultivated  vegetable  gardens  upon  which 
they  depended  to  a  great  extent  for 
their  livelihood.  Mrs.  Richards  had  a 
little  garden  which  she  with  the  help  of 
her  boy  managed  to  take  care  of.  This 
summer  Robbie  had  plentj'  to  do  trying 
to  keep  tie  grasshoppers  from  it.  To 
perform  this  task  he  had  a  gnnnj'  sack 
wiih  a  hoop  around  its  mouth  and  a 
handle  attached  which  served  as  a  net. 
With  this  he  would  go  about  the  garden 
scooping  in  the  little  pests  that  were 
devouring  the  vegetation.  In  this  way 
he  would  catch  about  a  bushel  of  the 
grasshoppers  each  day. 
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But  it  was  more  troublesome  to  de- 
stroy them  than  to  catch  them.  If  they 
were  buried  in  the  f;round  they  would 
make  their  way  out  again;  and  if  put  in 
the  water  the}'  could  not  be  drowned 
except  by  keeping  them  under  for  a 
long  time.  The  most  effective  wa}-  to 
kill  them  was  b}-  burning  them,  but  the 
difficult}'  in  this  was  to  keep  them  in  the 
fire. 

The  grasshopper  war  was  the  most 
important  event  of  that  summer.  All 
the  talk  was  about  how  to  kill  grass- 
hoppers. At  the  Sabbath  meetings  the 
preachers  took  the  subject  for  their 
text;  and  announcements  were  made 
each  Sunday  of  raids  to  be  made  upon 
the    enemy    during     the    coming    week. 

(TO  BE  CONTINnED.) 


YOUNG   FOLK'S  STORIES. 


Jack  Hearly's  Thanksgivings. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  wind 
was  keen  and  piercing.  The  streets  of 
the  cit}'  were  thronged  with  people. 
Among  the  throng  was  a  little  ragged 
boy,  whose  slight  form  shrank  from  each 
returning  blast.  As  he  walked  along, 
gazing  into  the  shop  windows  at  the 
many  delicious  things  he  saw  there,  he 
longed  for  the  privilege  of  tasting  some 
of  them. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  kind  father  and  mother 
to  prepare  a  nice  Thanksgiving  dinner 
for  me,"  he  said  to  himself.  "But  I  have 
not,  and  Aunt  [ane  never  has  anything 
nice  when   I  am  around.  ' 

Aunt  Jane  was  the  name  of  the  woman 
with  whom  Jack  lived.  But  she  was  so 
cross  that  he  would  go  near  her  no  of- 
'  tener  than  was  necessary,  and  this  day 
in  particular  she  had  told  him  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  him.  so  he 
went  away  shivering  with  the  cold.  Then 
he  noticed  a  lady  and  little  child  on  the 


opposite  side  of  the  street.  "What  a 
beautiful  lady!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"She  looks  so  pleasant  and  good-natured. 
I  wish  Aunt  Jane  was  like  her;  and  that 
little  girl,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a 
little  sister  like  her." 

He  gazed  around  him  for  a  few  mom- 
ents, and  was  about  to  walk  on  when  he 
heard  a  cry.  He  looked  around.  There 
was  a  runaway  team  dafhing  along  the 
street,  and  the  little  child  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  started  to  cross  the  street, 
and  seeing  the  team  so  close  upon  her, 
had  hastened  to  reach  the  other  side  be- 
fore the  team  should  reach  her,  and  in 
her  haste  had  fallen  down. 

Jack  rushed  forward,  caught  the  little 
one  in  his  arms,  and  barely  escaped  be- 
ing trodden  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
frightened  team.  The  child's  mother  had 
turned  aside  into  a  shop  and  had  not 
noticed  that  her  pet  was  not  with  her, 
while  the  little  girl  had  been  attracted 
by  something  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  and  had  attempted  to  go  where 
she  might  better  see  it.  As  soon  as  the 
mother  had  noticed  that  the  child  was 
not  with  her,  she  hastened  out,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  Jack  raise  her  child 
from  the  street. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
saving  her,"  said  the  grateful  mother,  as 
she  clasped  her  darling  in  her  arms.  "I 
must  take  you  home  to  dinner  with  us. 
I  have  a  little  boy  there  almost  your 
size;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  for  he  is  very  fond  of  company. 
Jack  was,  of  course,  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  going  home  to  dinner  with 
this  lady.  He  drew  his  tattered  coat 
closer  around  him,  and  followed  the  lad}' 
down  the  street.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves in  front  of  a  beautiful  house. 
The  lady  entered  and  told  Jack  to  fol- 
low. As  he  did  so,  he  was  delighted  at 
the  beautiful    pictures  and    hangings    of 
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the  elegantly  furnished  house.  The  lad}' 
led  him  to  a  room  in  which  a  little  boy 
was  at  play. 

"Harry,"  said  the  lady,  "I  have 
brought  some  one  to  see  you." 

"Who  is  it  mother?"   asked  Harry. 

"A  boy  who  saved  our  little  Alice  from 
being  trodden  to  death  under  the  feet  of 
a  runaway  team.  You  must  be  very 
kind  to  him,   Harry." 

"Of  course  I  will,  motht-r.  I  will  show 
him  my  new  rocking-horse  that  Uncle 
HjTum  sent  me. " 

"You  may,"  said  his  mother;  "hut 
wait  until  after  dinner.  It  is  now  almost 
ready.  You  may  let  him  put  some  of 
3'our  warm  clothes  on;  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  cold,"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady. 
"I  will  bring  them  to  him,  and  when  he 
gets  them  on  you  must  both  come  in  to 
dinner.  " 

So  when  Jack  had  changed  his  own 
thin  suit  for  one  of  Harry's  new,  warm 
ones,  the  two  boys  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, where  the  table  was  spread  with 
all  the  dainties  one  might  wish  for.  In 
the  center  of  the  table  was  a  large  tur- 
kev'.  It  was  surrounded  by  puddings, 
tarts,  cakes,  and  pies  and  many  more 
daintifes,  more  than  Jack  had  ever 
dreamed  of;  and  how  his  eyes  danced 
with  delight  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table! 
He  thought  it  was  truly  a  thanksgiving 
dinner. 

The  two  happy  boys  chattered  away 
in  delight,  and  Mrs.  Davis — for  that  was 
the  lady's  name — and  little  Alice  joined 
in  their  innocent  prattle. 

After  dinner,  Harry  took  Jack  into  the 
play-room,  where  he  showed  him  his 
rocking  hor-se,  balls,  tops,  kites,  and 
many  more  delightful  toys,  which  were 
all  new  to  Jack.  The  boys  amused  them- 
selves in  innocent  play  until  they  became 
tired.  Then  they  sat  down  and  indulged 
in  a  friendlv,  bovish  talk. 


"What  is  your  name?"    asked    Harry. 

"Jack  Hearly, "   said  his  friend. 

"Mine  is  Harry  Davis."  -But  where  do 
you  live.   Jack?" 
'"I  live  with  Aunt  Jane." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"I  don't  know,  only  everybody  calls 
her  Aunt  Jane.  " 

"Haven't  you  got  any  father  and 
mother?"   asked  Harry. 

"No,  "said  Jack,  "the\'  are  both  dead." 

"My  father  is,  too,"   said  Harry." 

After  the  two  boys  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  other's 
lives,  they  went  back  to  play.  Presently 
Mrs.  Davis  entered  the  room. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  along?" 
she  asked. 

"Splendidly,  mother,"  said  Harry. 
"Jack  and  I  have  had  the  best  time. 
Say.  mother,  can't  Jack  live  with  us?" 
pleaded  Harry.  "He  says  he  has  no 
kind  father  and  mother  of  his  own." 

"If  he  desires  to  stay  I  will  be  more 
than  pleased  to  have  him  do  so.  What- 
ever he  may  ask  of  me,  I  will  willingly 
grant,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so,  for  I 
feel  that  I  can  never  sufficiently  reward 
him  for  the  heroic  action  he  has  this  day 
performed  in  saving  our  little  Alice." 

"Oh,  Jack,  you  will  not  leave  us,  will 
\ou?"   asked  Harry. 

"No,    nol"   cried  Jack. 

"We  are  brothers,  then."  said  Harry, 
taking  Jack's  hand.  I  already  love  you 
as  a  brother,  and  I  am  sure  our  love  for 
each  other  will  groAv-  as  we  get  better 
acquainted. " 

And  so  it  did,  and  many  were  the 
happy  hours  the  tliree  children  spent  to- 
gether. It  was  ever  the  delight  of  the 
two  Doys  to  do  something  to  amuse  and 
please  their  little  pet,  Alice. 

Rhoda    G.    Horner.      Age  i^  vears. 

O.ikKLEY,  Cassia  Co.,   Idaho. 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— World's  Fair. 

•BR; 

^  CREAM 

BAKIN 
POMDIR 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leaditig  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Ur.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


are  among  the  sure  signs  of  advancing  Spring. 
Young  America  is  a  gymnast,  and  true  patriots 
must  be  glad  of  it.  The  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  is  a  guarantee  of  permanent  health  and  ad- 
vancement, on  which  we  all  count,  and,  glorying 
in  the  past  achievements  of  our  country,  look 
with  the  greatest  confidence  into  the  future.  We 
started  to  say  that  our  stock  of  men's  and  boys' 
sweaters  is  large  and  comprehensive.  Quality, 
tit  and  price  are  just  what  we  have  to  offer. 
Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  to  the 
mind.  You  can  obtain  the  one  and  display  the 
other  by  buying  your  sweaters  of  us. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
STRICTLV  •  ON©  •   PRICE 

J.  P.  GARDNER. 

NO.   130-13B    7UIKINSTHBBT 


/Pond's 
Extract 

cures   Cuts,    BumS, 

Catarrh,  5ore  Throat 
and    ALL    PAIN. 


A.  good  thing  is  alivays  imitated;  poor 
ones  ■never.  There  are  many  tvorthless 
imitfttions  of  rtfNI>*S  EXTRACT.  1/ 
you  want  to  be  CTTMEIt 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH  00  ^©T  CURL 

We  Are  Wapming  tip 

Many  a  home  with  our  New 
Perfect  Hot  Air  Blast  Furnace 
Its  praises  are  sung  by  all  ex- 
cept the  coal  dealers. 


Castles  in  the  Hip         , 

Usually     tumble      down 


and 


break  and  we  keep  no  repairs 
for  them;  but  we  do  carry  a 
magnificent  line  of  Builders' 
Hardware  an  i  we  have  prices 
that  talk. 

Glass  Houses  are  Dangepous 

To  live  in — we  do  not  make 
them,  but  we  will  be  pleased  to 
figure  with  you  on  what  Plate 
and  Window  Glass  you  may 
want. 

We  fipe  fill  Stove  Up 

House  full  of  Ranges,  Cooks 
and  Heaters.  If  you  desire 
good  goods,  low  prices  and 
courteous  treatment,  call  on  us 

OTflfi  STOVE  &  HflWWARE  CO., 

Corner  Commercial  and  First  Soutli  St. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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*E  BELT 

A  direct  organized  branch  of  the  parent 
house  at  Dwight,  111.,  has  been  opened 
at  166  W.  2nd  North,  on  the  line  of 
street  railway  running  to  Warm  Springs. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  and 
opium  habits,  with  Leslie  E.  Keeley 
Company's  double  chloride  of  gold 
remedies. 

The  institute  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  W.  St.  John,  who  has 
been  at  work  with  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  Leslie  E.  Keeley  Company  for 
the  past  four  years.  The  treatment  and 
management  of  patients  will  be  identi- 
cally the  same  as  at  Dwight. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894-. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8;06  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creet  9:50  a.  m: 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :36  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:  27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:63 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains, 

Tak*  the  D.  &,  B.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

4,  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  HEVIH5,        &  K.  HOOPER. 

TK0t  Hmmov,  Ben.  Agt,.  9.  P.  A  T,  A., 

Btmtr,  C«to  Salt  Lak«  Wlp.  Oennr 


HOME 
FIRE 


OF 


UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 
SUB  PLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 

OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  EOMNEY,VlCE-PKBSIDENT,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
TRKA8UKER,  R.  S.  WELLS,  SECRETARY. 

DIRECTORS :  Henet  Dinwoodkt,  Gborge 
ROMNKT,  THOS- G.Webber,  p.  T- Farnsworth,  W.  H. 

ROWE,  JOHN  R.  BARNES,  JOHN  HBNRT  SMITH,  BLIAS  .\  . 
SMITH,  DAVID  ECCLES,  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  JOHN  C. 
ODTLER,     HEBER  J.  GRANT,     CHAS.  S.  BURTON. 

HEBEK  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agente, 
60  Main  Street. 

FITSCURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.n.Peeke,whomakesaspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubl  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anyliving  Physician  ;  hissiiccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years' standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
anysuffererwhomaysendtheirP  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wistung  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  a.  PEEKE,  P .  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 


IH.  K-THomflsf 

a  26.  28,  30.  32  E.  First  South  Street.  C 

§  SALT    LAKE    CITY  © 

iDru  Goods,  snoesJ 
I   mum,  m  i 

I        THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE      £ 


If^.K-THomRSl 

J.  W.  WHITECAR,  _— . 

Successor  to 

UTAH  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  GO. 

COPPER    HALF-TONE. 

ZINC-ETCHING    AND 

WOOD    ENGRAVING. 

Eagle  Block,  W,  2nd  South  Street, 

SALT  LAEB  OITT. 


THEONLYLINE 

Making  the  Exceeding  Fast  Time  o 
47  1-2  Hours  to  CHICAGO, 
33  1-2  Hoursto  MISSOURI  RIVER 
''^SpiJfoS^^  23  Noun  to  DENVER. 

From  SKLT    LHKE     CITY. 

The  fact  that  this  line  has  the  best 
equipment  and  offers  the  best  service  is 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  traveling 
public.  The  Tourist,  the  Home-seeker 
and  the  Business  Man  finds  in  the  service 
of  this  road  all  that  is  required. 

THE  UHioH  PACIFIC 

IS  THE  ONLY 

DINING  CAR  LINE. 

Two  Through  Trains  Daily  to  all  Points  East. 

Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  Pullman  Colonist 

Sleeoer-i.,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars, 

Elegant  Dining  Cars. 

City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lalte  City. 

D.  E.  BURLEY,      E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Gen.  Agt.  Pass  Dep.    Asst.  Gen:  Mgr.         G.P.&T.A. 

Describe  13our  Countp.  ;©) 

Desiring  a  well  written  description  ol  each 
county  In  Utah,  I  will  make  the  following  offer: 

For  the  best  written  dlscription  of  a  county  in 
Utah  written  by  a  young  man  residing  in  the  county 
described,  I  will  make  to  the  writer's  order  a  full 
suit  of  clothes,  value  $30.00. 

For  the  best  discrlption  of  a  county  in  Utah 
written  by  a  young  lady  residing  in  the  county  des- 
cribed, I  will  make  to  the  order  of  the  writer  a  full 
length  Military  cloak,  full  silk  lined,  value  pO.OO. 

The  object  is  to  get  a  correct  description  of 
Utah,  her  resources  and  industries  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  of  public  interest. 

Any  person  intending  to  enter  into  this  contest 
either  through  a  desire  to  gain  the  prizes  or  to  assist 
in  the  work,  should  write  for  full  Information  to 

D.  i^.  IfOSS,  Merchant  Tailor, 

41  W.,  Second  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TUB  %\m  mi 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBEK  J.  GRANT.  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DlfJHCTORS  : 


fleber  J.  Grant, 
Joseph  P.  Smith, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Clawaon, 


Heber  M.  Wells. 


Wm.  B.  PreBton. 
Chas.  8.  Burton, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Isaac  Barton, 


GENERAL     BANKING    BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  FORGINGS,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels ;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  branches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  machlnea  for 
Qrinding  and  Comiffating  Itour  Mill  Rolla, 

We  are  agents  tor  Miller  Duplex  Steam  Pumps. 
Office  and  Works  at  U9  W  North  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  46«. 


Knudsen  &  McMurdie 


MANXTFACTURERS  OF 


t  M  t  !  1 1  t  1 1 1  t  t  t  1 1  t  1 1  t 


IRON  00  WIRE  FEHCIHG 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  RAILING, 

Flower  Stands,  Window  Guards,  Stable 

Fixtures,  and  every  description 

of  Wire  and  Ornamental 

Iron  Work. 

General  Blacksmitliing,Buil(lers'  Iron  Work,Scale  Work 

603  STATS  STREST. 


COLUIIIlBlflS  mt  CHOSEN 

10  TIMES  OUT  OF  10 


Colu/T\bia 


<?yel 


Hebep  J.  Grant, 

Hehev  m.  CUells, 

Chas.  S.  BuPton, 
Geo.  T.  Odell, 
^  f^ulon  S.  Wells. 


THAT  PLAT 
MEANS 


^^^      ^ompai^y. 

/Jf%>  THE   BEST         ^^^ 

pRice.  $100.  TO  u  jmi 

Hartfords  at  $50,  $60  and  $80.   Next  to  Best. 

Call  and  See  Them.     65  E  First  South  St.  FRANK  L    BEATIE.  Manager. 

Go-Op.  Wagon  &  IWaehine  Go., 

STKTE   STREET, 

sells  \M\mm  pQWitEH  BiGYGIlE 

<]THE   FRK7UVE   Tei-LS  THE    N?=C7Ute.t>» 

STRONGEST  FRAME  MADE.  HEAVY  RIDERS  FEEL  PERFECTLY  SAFE. 

wEfliiso  sELit"fHE  Peerless  fiii^sh  joikted  w^^- 

AS  A  RACE  HORSE  IS  TO  A  DRAFT  HORSE,  SO  A 

"PEERLESS"  IS  TO  OTHERS. 

CMLL-   T^ND    BE    CON^INCeO. 

<5o-op.  U/a^oi?  9  P\^q\)\t)2  Qo., 

state  Street.        GEO.  T.  ODElili,  Gen'l  Manager. 


A  NEW  WITNESS  FOR  GOD,  by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts, 

Is  just  completed,    It  is  an  excellent  work  of  nearly  500  pages,  and  Is  sold  for 
FULL  CLOTH,  $1.50,  Post  Paid.  FULL  LEATHER  GILT,  $2.50,  Post  Paid. 

/1DDF(ESS - 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


p.  O.  BOX  460.- 


SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editor — PI  "-a"*  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  b-ive  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  nam  d  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  ho^jeless  cas^s  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  gl  id  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  frea  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  offi?e  address. 
T. A.Slocum,  I.I.  C. ,  ISJ  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Jiranufaeturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 


37  C  3rd  Nontb  St.. 


Salt  liake  Clt^. 


Do   You  Want  a  Bicvcle? 


LOOK    AT    THIS 


liadies'  ^amhlet',  JWcdel  O.      Priee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $30,  $35,  $40,|$45, 
$50,  $60,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  first-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Tents,  etc. 
A  full  line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 


Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROiA£NING    BROS. 

185-  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH.  1461   WASHINGTON  AVENDE,  OGDEN,   DTAH. 


THE  HlRy  DinuiuoDEy  lifliTURe  conipnns. 

SKL-T    LKK©    CI  TV. 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WAIiL  PAPER,  STOVES  tP  CROCKERY. 


JO 


® 


.  I. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 

-^^^|CENERAL   MERCHANDISE^  ^^1- 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  C/TK  T.  G.   WEBBER.  Superintendent. 

Wilford  Woodrufl,  Prs't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier.   I    -—^       w  ^  \        t%     ^\ 

Zions  Savings  Bank  j  f .  flaeFOaeD  &  BFO. 


AND  TRUST  GOIWPflflY, 

flo.  1,  3  &  S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Uake  City 

Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


DRY  lOODS,  fancy  goods,  IHILLINERY, 
GP*;PETS,  SHOES,  ETG. 


Establisl^ed  1864. 


Ope  priee  to  /111. 


Use  HEWLETT  BROS.  iOMM??     MOIL  BARING   POWDER, 


THREE  CROWN 

Are  best  because  they 
ground  fresh  every 
day. 

OUR  GOODS  OF  THIS 

BRKND 

Are  guaranteed  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  in 
the  market  or  money 
refunded. 


HE     PUREST 

AND     BEST 

m:ade. 

THREE  CROWN 

TRIPLE  FLAVORING 

EXTRACTS 

ARE  DELICIOUS.      TRY  THEM. 


